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Y the new Russian Note in-the (Rouge 


of the modish (Auristenne 


THE IMPERIAL EXILES OF THE COURT 
OF THE FALLEN CZAR CAPTIVATE CHIC 
PARIS WITH THEIR GORGEOUS MAKE- 


A new vogue —a new fashion in Rouge! 
Product of the gorgeous color-sense of 
Russia’s banished beauty and the infallible 


taste of Paris! 


It came about in this way. When the 
aristocracy of Russia, the court of the Czar, 
the most brilliant society in Europe, fled 
before the sans culottes of the Revolution, 


Paris became their hope! 


And there the most of them are today, 
the Russian Coterie, the most glowing 


color-note in the fashionable life of Paris. 


Nothing was more captivating than 
their gorgeous 
make-up, their 
thrilling use of 


rouge! Glorious 





shades, miraculously harmonious with the 
coloring of these barbaric beauties. Paris, 
who lives to be conquered by beauty, by 
chic, of course made this make-up her own! 


Krasny! 


But nowhere in the world does Krasny 
belong as in America, with its splendid, 
fearless, gorgeously healthy women! So we 
brought Krasny to America for you, and 


here it is today. 


And you will find that the shades are 
not all! This dry rouge is as grateful to your 
face as the most delicious powder. It will 


give you a veritable peau de satin! 


Choose your shade of rouge and try it 
once! Look in the mirror, and you will un- 
derstand the vogue of Krasny—you really 
can’t know how lovely it is in any other way! 
One Krasny make-up (with Krasny lipstick 
of course, and Krasny powder, a lovely 
new clinging powder, but light) —vocla/ 
Luxor Limited, Paris, New York, Chicago. 


The Rouge Compact is 50c 
Face Powder $1.00—Lipstick 75c 


Bath Powder 50c—Creams 50c 
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; EED WE REMIND ... 
that Summer means Sport and Sport 
means Altman Equipment—if you would 

have the finest at minimum outlay . . . 
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ii4 fn, “ox the most sophisticated marine enthusiasts ever 
4 (( i obtain custom craft comparable to Q.C. f° cruisers — 
LS | and only by tolerating costly, vexatious ‘‘cutting-and-trying.”’ 
- faa AA Then the power plant selected, without regard to cost, is 
f ‘ 


exceedingly likely to be the very same renowned Hall-Scott 
engine which is standard in Q.C. f cruisers! Their high 
average of surety, comfort, style and speed is rarely ap- 
proached even with much greater expenditure and exertion. 
For GQ. C. f cruisers are the result of unrivaled talent, re- 
sources—and responsibility. 


Buy an Q.C ff cruiser and there is literally nothing more to 
buy but provisions. China, silver, linen, bedding, furnish- 
ings and appointments of highest character are supplied in 
utter completeness. 


Launch her and cruise. Free from crowds. Free from con- 
cern. Expansively comfortable. Wholly at ease. Confident 
of the ability, correctness, and envied appearance of your 
craft. Write for literature, or if possible visit the fascinating 
Q. C. & display in the world’s smartest marine salon. 


Qa. C. f NEW YORK SALON, 217 WEST 57th STREET 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 





: Q.C.f DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
—a yacht harbor BOSTON—Noyes Marine Sales Company, 1037 Commonwealth Avenue 





: ies CHICAGO — Ward A. Robinson, 58 East Washington Street 
la wet DETROIT, MICH.—Chenevert & Company, 324 Ford Building 

aa LAKEWOOD, OHIO—M. J. Shea, 1424 Lauderdale Avenue 
Seeaee aan MIAMI, FLA.—C. T. Chenevert, 615 First National Bank Building 
Q.C.f SALON SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—S. Clyde Kyle, 427 Rialto Building 
217 West 57th St. WEST PALM BEACH—C. P. Whitney, care of Bryant & Gray 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. R. Emory, Cairo Hotel 


QC. f CRAFT 








35-ft. Raised Deck Cruiser 

41-ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser oon 

47-ft. Cabin Trunk Cruiser 

50-ft. Twin Screw Cruiser 

68-ft. Twin Screw Yacht f / : J 
q 
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The Well-Dressed 
New Yorker 
Knows the Worth of Flannel 


we. he takes his restful ease in mountains or at seaside—he knows that a 
flannel blazer in gay contrasting stripes is both comfortable and correct. He 
knows that fine white flannel trousers—ours are of cricket cloth—look well afloat 
or ashore. 

Necktie of soft foulard — clear white shirt of broadcloth or oxford —white woolen 
socks— rugged white buckskin shoes . . . the New Yorker lives up to his reputation 
for being well-dressed! 


Redleaf-London Flannel Blazers $15 Redleaf-London Flannel Trousers $25 


brass or bone buttons cream or plain white 


Foulard Neckties $2 Socks $2 Shoes $5.85 


She Wanamaker Store for Men is Most Accessible 


ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK between BROADWAY and FOURTH AVENUE 
On the Street Floor - New Building - Eighth to Ninth Streets 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[FROM FRIDAY, JULY 8, TO FRIDAY, JULY 15, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are promised for 2:30 and 8:30 v.m., and 
the midweek matinée is on Wednesday. 
E. and W. mean East and West of 
Broadway. ) 

PLAYS 


BroapwAy—Murder and mirth behind 
the glitter of Broadway. Broap- 
Hurst, 44, W. 

Crime—They have made a successful 
play out of this by hokum and by 
crook. Mat. Thurs. Times SQuaARE, 
42, W. 

Her Carpsoarp Lover—Jeanne Eagels 
and Leslie Howard in a sparkling 
French farce. Empire, B’way at 40. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN — Young Love 
breaking lances against Forty Dol- 
lars a Week. Bootn, 45, W. 


THe Barker—Seduction behind the 
scenes of a tent show. With Walter 
Huston as a ballyhoo man. Bitt- 
MORE, 47, W 

THe Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 
more shows a wandering husband a 
few things, in a good comedy. 
Mat. Tues., Wed. and Thurs. only. 
Maxine Ex tiort, 39, E. 

THE Piay’s THE THING—A salvaged 
engagement almost drowned in clever 
talk. Mat. Wed. and Thurs. only. 
Henry MILter’s, 43, E. 

THE Roap to Rome—Why Hannibal 
swapped Rome for Jane Cowl. 
PLayHousgE, 48, E. 

THE SeconpD Man—Smart talk and 
brilliant acting constitute a diverting 


evening. Mat. Thurs. Guizp, 52, W. 
THE Sitver Corp—Mother love being 


psychoanalyzed in an_ interesting 
manner. Mat. Thurs. JoHn Got- 
DEN, 58, E. 


THE SprweR—The audience helps the cast 
commit a murder. With John Hal- 
liday. Mat. Tues. and Wed. only. 
2:40 and 8:40 p.m. Music Box, 
45, W. 

THE Woman oF BronzeE—Margaret 
Anglin revives a French drama in 





which she played a few years ago. 
Mat. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. Lyric, 
42, W. 

Tommy—Take the children and their 
Aunt Agatha to see this nice clean 
romance. ELTINGE, 42, W. 


WITH MUSIC 


A NIGHT 1n SpaAtin—Phil Baker and Sid 
Silvers brighten up a good revue. 
447TH Street, 44, W 

BoTTOMLAND—Slightly below-par negro 
revue. Princess, 39, E 

GRAND STREET Fotiies—Satire—and 
Albert Carroll—on the Broadway 
season. Littie, 44, W. 

Hit THE Deck!—A musical comedy with 
humor, good tunes, and Louise 


Groody. Bevasco, 44, E. 


HoNEYMoon LANE— Eddie Dowling 
deals out syrup and music in a fair 
musical comedy. KNICKERBOCKER, 


B’way at 38. 

Prccy ANN—Helen Ford in a musical 
comedy with originality and pretty 
tunes. VANDERBILT, 48, E 

QueEn .HicGH—“A Pair of Sixes’ set 
well to music. With Charles Rug- 
gles and Frank McIntyre. AmBas- 
sapor, 49, W. 

Rio Rita—Pretty, and with more than a 
fair share of funny business. Mat. 
Thurs. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Zr1kEc- 
FELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 

Tue Circus Princess—Circus, operet- 
ta, and George Hassell well mixed. 
Mat. Tues. WuInTER GARDEN, 
B’way at 50. 

THE Desert Sonc—The plot hurts, but 
the music and singing will make you 
forget it. Casino, B’way at 39. 

SunpAy NicHT Sacrep CoNcert — 
Which, being translated, means vau- 
deville of uncertain quality. 8:30 
P.M. PALACE, B’way at 47. 


ROOF GARDENS AND CABARETS 


AvaMac Roor, B’way at 71.—An uptown 
favorite for dancing at dinner time 
and after the theatre. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 


Ampassapor, Park at 51.—The Italian 
Garden now open for dancing at 
dinner time. 

ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246, 
—A drive, a sandwich, a dance. 
Open until one. 

Astor Roor, B’way at 44.—Convenient 
and cool, before and after the 
theatre. 

Bittmore Cascapes, Vanderbilt at 43.— 
Bernie Cummins’ orchestra and 
Northway and Chiles conjure up 
excellent entertainment after the 
theatre. 

BossertT Marine Roor, 98 Montague St., 
Brooklyn.—W orth _ crossing the 
bridge for the view. 

CHATEAU Maprip, 231 W. 54.—Dave 
Bernie’s orchestra, other entertain- 
ment, and a roof that comes out 
when it rains. 

Cius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Jean Barry 
and John Holland, a new dancing 
team, in a smart rendezvous.* 

Cius Mirapor, 200 W. 51.—A Meyer 
Davis orchestra and the Murrays to 
entertain you in the Cocoanut 
Grove.* 


Cius Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Mitty 
and Tillio, European acrobatic team, 
amusing a civilized dancing crowd.* 

Paropy Cius, B’way at 48.—Clayton, 
Jackson and Durante still hilariously 
funny. 


PENNSYLVANIA Roor, 7 Ave. at 33.— 
Roger Wolfe Kahn’s orchestra pro- 
viding excellent music in circus sur- 
roundings. 


Ritz Roor, Madison at 46.—Hordes of 
smart people dancing here at dinner 
time.* 

SALON Roya_, 310 W. 58.—Tommy Ly- 
man singing in a club legitimately 
open until the early hours of the 
morning. 

Texas Guinan, 117 W. 48.—A jovial 
and rowdy haunt that everyone 
should see once at least. 

Wa porF Roor, 5 Ave. at 34.—Harry 
Leonard’s orchestra, good food, and 
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A Store of Individual Shops i : 
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Model Y5g—After Model Y6:—After 
Chanel’s success- Vionnet’s success- 
fulfrockisthisone- ful frock is this 
piece water wool two-piece bathing 
jersey bathingcos- costume with 
tume in smart col- printed silk crépe 
ours; complete frock and kashmir 
with attach- jersey swim- . © 


edtights. 10.75 ming suit. 19.75 
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[FROM FRIDAY, JULY 8, TO FRIDAY, JULY 15, INCLUSIVE] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


a cool and roomy dance floor to boot. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—Coun- 
ty Farr, 54 E. 9, with a low couvert 
and informal Village spirit, is worth 
trying. 

HarLEM—Barron’s Exc.iusive Cup, 7 
Ave. at 134; SMALL’s, across the 
street; and THE Nest, 169 W. 133, 
best choice for first visitors. Go late 
and do not dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAZ, B’way 
at 53, best exponent of cellar atmos- 
phere and Russian entertainment. 
Saturday nights best. 

* Berrer Dress (Particularly Saturdays). 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3.) 

SEVENTH HEAVEN—A tender love story 
splendidly acted by Janet Gaynor 
and Charles Farrell. Harris, 42, W. 
of B’way. 

CaBARET—Featuring Gilda Gray, Tues., 
July 12, Wed., July 13, and Thurs., 
July 14. Continuous from 1 P.M. 
LExiINGTON, Lexington at 51. 

Tue Way or Att FiesH-—Emil Jan- 
nings wrings your heart in a syn- 
thetic story. (Not from the novel.) 
Continuous from 10 a.m. RIALTO, 
B’way at 42. 

THE Bic Parap—E—La Guerre, L’Adorée 
and M. Gilbert. Astor, B’way at 
45. 


The following are also recommended. 
Consult the daily papers to learn it they 
are showing and where: 

ALIAS THE DEACON, ANNIE LAURIE, 
CAPTAIN SALVATION, CRADLE SNATCH- 
ERS, RESURRECTION, RUNNING WILD, 
SpeciAL Detivery, and WeppiNc BILt$. 


ART 
SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays only.) 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND WATER 
Cotors — Babcock, 19 E. 49; 
BrooKLyN Museum, Eastern Park- 
way, B’klyn; Daniet, Madison at 
57; MacsetH, 15 E. 57; Montross, 
26 E. 56; New Art Circre, 35 W. 
57. 

FRENCH PAINTINGS — Impressionists: 
DurANpb-RueEL, 12 E. 57; Mod- 
erns: REINHARDT, 5 Ave. at 57. 

O’Keerre—Summer exhibition of flower 


paintings. BrooKLyN Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 
MUSIC 


GoL_pMAN BAnp—Continues in the great 
outdoors. Mon., Wed., Fri., and 
Sun. Eves., MALL, CENTRAL Park. 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. Eves., 
Campus, N.Y.U. Concerts start at 
8:30 p.m. 


StapitumM Concerts—Van Hoogstraten 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Nightly, at 8:30. LEWISOHN 
StapIiuM, Amsterdam at 136. Take 
Bus No. 3 

STARLIGHT ParK Opera—Traviata.”’ 
Wed. Eve., July 13, at 8:15. Bronx 
River at 177. Take Bronx Pk. Sub- 


way and get off at Tremont Ave. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL — PROFESSIONAL — BROOKLYN 
vs. Giants, Fri., July 8, at 3:30 
P.M., and Sat., July 9, at 3 p.Mm.; 
St. Louts vs. G1AnTs, Sun., July 10, 
at 3 p.M.; CINCINNATI vs. GIANTS, 
Tues., July 12; Wed., July 13; 
Thurs., July 14; and Fri., July 15, 
at 3:30 p.m. Potro Grounps, 8 Ave. 


at 157. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Bus No. 3. 
Go_tr — GREENWICH C.C. INVITATION 


TourNAMENT—Thurs., July 14, and 
Fri., July 15. Play 8:30 a.m. till 
dark. GREENWICH, CONN. 
PoLo—AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL POLO 
Team Practice—Tues., July 12, 
Thurs., July 14, and Sat., July 16, 


at 5 p.m. Merapow Brook, West- 
bury, L.I. 
ENGLISH INTERNATIONAL Poo 


TEAM Practice — Week beginning 


Mon., July 11. See daily papers for 
further schedule. WesTCHESTER- 
Bittmor_E C.C., Rye, N.Y. 

Nati, Junior CHAmp. — Last 
two days of one of the very best con- 
tests. Fri., July 8, and Sat., July 9. 
Games at 4:45 p.M. PHILADELPHIA 
C.C., Phila. 

RocKAWAY HUNTING CLus 
ToURNAMENT—Play for the Inde- 
pendence and Rockaway Challenge 
Cups continues into week beginning 
Fri., July 8. Games at 4:45 p.m. 
See daily papers for further sched- 
ule. CepArHuRST, L.I. 

Racinc—Empire City—Last chance be- 
fore Saratoga. Weekdays at 2:30 
p.M. Special trains leave Grand Cen- 
tral weekdays at 1:30 p.m., Sat. at 
1:20 and 1:39 p.m. (p.s.T.). Mr. 
VERNON, N.Y. 

YACHTING—N.Y.A.C. ANNUAL BLock 
IsLAND Races—For sail and power 
boats. Sat., July 9, at 12 m. Starts 
at Execution Light, Long Island 
Sound. 

INDIAN Harpor YACHT CLup ReE- 
GATTA—Ninth of the Sound Cham- 








pionship Series. Sat., July 9%. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
ON THE AIR 

GoL_pbMAN BAND—WEAF, Sat. Eve., 


July 9, and Mon. Eve., July 11, at 
8:30. WNYC, Wed. Eve., July 13, 
at 8:30. 

Paut ALTHOUSE—American tenor. At- 
water Kent Hour, WEAF, Sun. 
Eve., July 10, at 9:15. 

StapiumM Concerts—Van Hoogstraten 
conducting the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. WJZ, Sun. Eve., July 10, 
and Thurs. Eve., July 14, at 8:30. 


OTHER EVENTS 
PAUL WHITEMAN—and his orchestra, as 
a daily feature. At 1:30, 3:40, 7:30, 
and 9:45 p.m. PARAMOUNT, B’way 
at 43. 
The dates given in the issue of June 
25 for the Stamford, Conn., Horse 


Show were wrong. The correct 


dates are July 28, 29 and 30. 
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POLAR BEAR 


champion hot weather grouch 


He can’t help his summer 
disposition. His heavy cloth- 
es grow on him 


A lot of men are grouchy in 
summer; because they’re un- 
comfortable. Think they've 
got to wear thick woolen 
suits the year round 


Hart Schaffner & Marx two 
piece Dixie weave suits are 
made for summer 


Cool— because the wool and 
worsted fabric is porous; care- 
fully tailored to hold it’s 
shape. No laundry bills and 
a low first cost — only $25 


WALLACH BROTHERS 
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WE ARE THE EXCLUSIVE 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


SCOTT & COMPANY ALAN McAFEE 
London’s Premier Hatters London’s Premier Bootmaker 


GELOT’S 
Paris Claques 


HAWES & CURTIS KILGOUR & FRENCH 


London’s Premier Haberdashers London’s Premier Topcoat Makers 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


HE general murkiness of 

Broadway was pierced with 

brilliant spots of color the other 
morning, and into our ken swam the 
monkey-caps of the Shriners. ‘These 
were the first of the season, we re- 
flected. ‘To our sensitive eye, this 
sight is always as full of promise as 
the annual northward migration of 
wild geese, when they come honking 
along overhead in a V. The Shriners 
are late this year: looks like a cold 
summer. 


OMEWHAT wistfully, perhaps, 

three or four restaurateurs in the 
Forties have placed tables and chairs 
on the sidewalk in front of their es- 
tablishments. We note this, and take 
it to be a shy emulation of Paris side- 
walk cafés. Our opinion is that it 
won’t work very well. For one thing, 
there is no wine; and to sip English 








breakfast tea under a Forty-ninth 
Street sky at high noon is a little 
sticky. For another thing, there is no 
leisure in this town; to be seen dawd- 
ling with a chocolate éclair openly 
on the street would be a confession 
that you had failed in business. Final- 
ly, without the balmy stupor induced 
by wine and leisure, who can endure, 
for the course of a meal, the exhaust 
gases from traffic? We hope the 
sidewalk cafés survive and multiply, 
out it seems like a forlorn little hope. 


T took the Columbia crew victory, 
the first in thirteen years, to wake 


us up to the fact that New York is 
not very collegiate. ‘The unexpected 
feat would have stood any other col- 
lege town on its head. Yet all that 
evening following the race we were 
here and there about town, and failed 
to see a single instance of one citizen 
slapping another citizen on the back. 
The fact is, we did not learn who 
won till next morning. 


INNER of our special Pulitzer 
anticlimax prize is the gentle- 
man who recently laid the cornerstone 
for the new building which occupies 





the site of the old Madison Square 
Garden. Time was when a corner- 
stone was the first object to rise struc- 
turally above the foundation. In these 
mad days of girders and cranes, a 
building is already halfway to heaven 
before the cornerstone-layer prepares 
his solemn speech. 

Equally anticlimactic is the business 
of opening cornerstones when modern 
buildings are wrecked. In the dizzy 
flight of time, twenty years is the span 
allotted to our twentieth century 
structures, and when the cornerstone is 
opened and a copy of the New York 
Times is removed with proper rites, 
everybody remembers the headlines. 


APIDLY growing up in our bor- 
derlands is a sect of people more 
hideous than circus freaks, more de- 
praved than axe-slayers. They are the 
Sunday hikers. They emerge scream- 
ing from the desolate places of the 
Bronx, they come heavily from the 
backyards of the world—fat girls in 
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breeches and shirts, flat-footed young 
men with loud sweaters on their backs, 
loud wisecracks on their lips, and can- 





teens at their sides. They set their heel 
on the hills. ‘They tramp on life. City 
creatures by heritage, when they desert 
their brick alleys for the green earth 
they leave behind them, like grubs, a 
sticky trail. What is more, they point 
their thumbs and ask for a ride, which 
gives us a pretty fair opportunity to 
mow them down like wheat. 


“ HE Pantheon de la Guerre,” 

says a publicity blurb, “‘is being 
shown to thousands of enthusiastic 
Americans, as a messenger of friend- 
ship and a harbinger of Peace.” Rats! 
It is being shown, to whoever buys a 
ticket and walks in, as a work of art, 
which it is. If one thing makes us 
madder than anything else it is the no- 
tion that war memorials, battleship 
maneuvers, war paintings, citizens’ 
military training camps, and a lot of 





other things, are “harbingers of 
peace.” Harbingers of bunk. 


Gift 
N unaccountable weakness for 
“inside stories” leads us to set 
down information just gained from a 
source undoubtedly authentic regard- 
ing the recall of one of our former 
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ambassadors, frequently seen about. It 
seems that this diplomat, although con- 
sidered an unusual sort of person, was 
doing well enough until the calendar 
brought forth a royal birthday, that of 
the queen of the country in which he 
was resident. Eager to please, the 
ambassador gained from the king per- 
mission to honor his consort with a 
present upon the anniversary. On that 
day, a plumber arrived at the palace 
and announced that he had come to 
install a completely equipped American 
bathroom—for that was the gift. In 
diplomatic circles there was laughter, 
not all of it confined to the sleeve. 
And an ambassador must not be 
laughed at. 


Natives 


OR the benefit of persons being 

visited by Europeans who are de- 
termined to see Indians immediately 
upon landing in this country, we call 
attention to what we think is the not 
widely appreciated fact that they can 
be readily accommodated. On Shin- 
necock Bay, three miles west of 
Southampton (and almost within sight 
of the Woolworth tower on a clear 
day) is an Indian reservation three 
miles long and a mile wide, and there- 
on may be found the last of the 
Shinnecocks. 

They are, it must be recorded, a 


sorry shadow of their former tall and 
noble selves. Originally they were one 
of the tribes of the Algonquin Nation. 
Early Long Island records show that 
in 1640 they sold their rights to 
“South Hampton” and its environs to 
the paleface. If you are unearthing 
those early records you will find that 
among the first ordinances passed in 
Southampton was one forbidding the 
Shinnecocks from digging ground 
nuts. 

They were not a warlike tribe. 
Only once, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, did they become 
pesky. They were subdued and the 
defeat marked the beginning of their 
disintegration. In 1789 a number of 
them moved to Oneida County, and 
in 1833 a large part of the remainder 
hied to Wisconsin, where they fused 
with other tribes. 

Of those that remained, many in- 
termarried with negroes. We are 
told that of the scant hundred tribes- 
men who are left, only twelve lay 
claim to pure blood. Authorities say 
that this is the probable fate of all 
Indian tribes. Throughout the coun- 
try they are being absorbed by the 
negroes. 

Some of the Shinnecocks weave 
baskets and make beads. Many of the 
girls of the tribe are waitresses at the 
Irving House at Southampton. The 
vast majority, however, live by grow- 
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ing small gardens and catching shell- 
fish in the Bay. They seldom paint 
their tumbledown shacks, and they 
seem to be uninspired by the fact 
that the land on which they live is 
very valuable. 


Unhonored 
MINOR international compli- 


cation is reported. When the 
recent Players Club production of 
“‘Julius Caesar” was announced, some 
irresponsible (and unidentified) wag 
thought it humorous to send a cable- 
gram to Mussolini inviting him to at- 
tend the performance. Nothing was 
heard by the management during or 
after the production, until it was 
learned, quite by accident last week, 
that the Dictator had taken the cable 
at its face value and had instructed 
the Italian Consulate here to see that 
he was properly represented at the 
show. 

Three of the staff, it is dis- 
closed, went to the theatre and, their 
explanation proving meaningless to a 
stern doorman, perforce bought tickets. 
It was late and they had to be con- 
tent with poor locations in a balcony 
box. But they sat through the per- 
formance and then, there being noth- 
ing else to do, departed. The only 
unfortunate result of the incident so 
far seems to be that the delegation 
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is said to have borne medals for pres- 
ntation to the members of the cast 
and that now the actors will have to 
oo undecorated. 


co _ 


Soft Glow 


[ was with pardonable surprise, we 
J believe, that we came upon re- 
cently, almost within an electric-light- 
bulb’s throw of the Great Incandescent 
Way, a representative of the ancient 
and honorable craft of candle-makers. 
His name is Antonino Ajello and the 
demand for his wares, he tells us, 
while probably not causing Mr. Edi- 
son any sleepless concern, is so great 
that the former has little time to rest. 

Mr. Ajello, however, is unlike the 
ordinary candle-makers, such as dotted 
the streets of New York with their 
shops in a day when there was nothing 
else to provide light. He is a candle- 
maker to kings and queens—and to So- 
ciety’s dinner tables. He is the inventor 
of the perfumed candle. He also is the 
maker of the enormous taper (sixteen 
feet high and weighing a ton) which 
is burned one day a year in a church 
in Pompeii in honor of the late Enrico 
Caruso. It is designed to last eighteen 
centuries. 

Mr. Caruso, it seems, was a friend 
of Mr. Ajello. He went to the 
candle-maker whenever his voice 
failed and bought a candle to burn to 


St. Blaise, the patron saint of singers. 
In memory of that friendship, Mr. 
Ajello assures us, he will never make 
a candle larger than the one that burns 
for the tenor. He has had many op- 
portunities to do so, but has never gone 
beyond eight hundred pounds. 

Mr. Ajello comes of a long line of 
candle-makers. More than a hundred 
and fifty years ago, in Sorrento, Italy, 
he tells us, one of his forebears, a 
promising young painter, turned from 
canvas to wax, and since then each 
generation has had its candle-maker. 
All have been artists, Mr. Ajello as- 
sures us. So, in fact, is he. In his 
studio, not far from the East River, 
he designs candles of every sort— 
flowers, wriggling snakes, faithful 
copies of tapers that burned in old 
Italian palaces. 


ERHAPS the most unusual of 
many strange orders was that of a 
young man who entered his shop just 
after the war. He wanted a candle of 
his exact height and weight, and in it 
he wanted a hole, to represent a bullet 
wound received in the Argonne, at 
exactly the same height from the 
ground as the wound itself. Mr. 
Ajello made the candle and the young 
man called for it with a brass band 
and marched it off to a church where 
it was offered in thanksgiving. 
The perfumed candle is Mr. 
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Ajello’s particular delight and his most 
carefully guarded secret. A _ social 
leader of the nineties. suggested the 
idea to him and he went to work on 
it. Now he can transfer any aroma 
to wax. He demonstrated the effect 
for our benefit. He lighted a small 
candle and sniffed. 

“Sorrento in springtime,” he said, 
to us, reminiscently. “Orange blos- 
soms!” 

But New York in summer was in 
the air. 


Bookworms 


N an unexpected quarter we have 

just discovered what may be either 
a cause or an effect of the books-by- 
the-postman clubs. The proprietor of 
a midtown speakeasy, it seems, stipu- 
lates that each new patron, as he is 
introduced, must present him with a 
book, on the flyleaf of which the donor 
inscribes his name, or if he is weary, 
a quotation. The books are placed on 
spacious library shelves in chronologi- 
cal order, each being dated. When 
the patron returns he quotes his name, 
or the random thought he has in- 
scribed, and the date. ‘The proprietor 
then refers to his library for verifica- 
tion. 

There are no cards to lose or to fall 
into treacherous hands—and the pro- 
prietor, who isn’t altogether partic- 
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ular, has plenty of literature for dull 


hours. 
. 


UNE WAS IN CENTRAL 

Park, but a legend on a motor truck 
noisily lifting lengths of gas main out 
of a hole and piling them along the 
west wall of Central Park was what 
caught our subway-starved fancy. A 
wag had chalked on its side the inscrip- 
tion: “The Spirit of Eighth Avenue.” 


Different 
E lunched aboard the [le de 


France when she was in port last 
week. Her insides are beautiful. She 
is something new in ships, for she 
contains vast quantities of marble, 
wrought iron, natural wood panelling, 
and mirrors—all in the modern 
French manner. 

Having examined the interiors of 
many ships, we can safely report that 
this is the most startling liner anyone 
ever steered into this port. In the 
main foyer alone there seems to be 
more marble than a battleship has 
steel; the walls rise four decks high, 
in severely simple design, incredibly 
rich, and not at all gaudy. Patou 
decorated the grand dining-salon in 
which we took lunch; and when 
Mayor Walker bustled in (late again) 
it was instantly plain to us that he 
had never had so magnificent a back- 
ground, afloat or ashore. 

OME of the public rooms appear 

to be of marble but are actually of 
wood, cut on the bias in a clever way 
to show the grain. One highly col- 
ored room we wandered into was made 
entirely of pieces of straw, painted. 
The merry French have discarded such 
sturdy old materials as gold, silver, 
mahogany, plush and cut glass; their 
stunt is porcelain, light woods and 
bright fabrics. The effect is sunny and 
gay. There is a carved oaken group 
in one of the tearooms that middle- 
aged unmarried tourists will probably 
consider quite naughty. All the lights 
everywhere are stowed away in urns 
and vases, shooting upward toward 
the ceiling like flood lights. 

Simplicity extends, we noted, to the 
architecture of the ship herself, as well 
as to her interiors. The lifeboats are 
on davits which roll directly overboard 
on tracks, instead of swinging out. 
The sun deck, between the massive 
stacks, is open and unobstructed—big 
enough for a regulation tennis court 


instead of the little rubber-ring va- 
riety. 

Our guide informed us that it is 
the intention of the line to equip 
the ship with seaplanes, which can be 
shot out into the air for the conve- 
nience of passengers who get impatient 
on nearing the French coast. 


Change of Pace 
HERE is a technique in house-to- 


house begging, we learn from a 
gentleman who has recently changed 
his residence in Manhattan. Until a 
few weeks ago he lived in the Hud- 
son Street sector of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and one afternoon the doorbell 
was rung by an uncouth individual 
who said, “Could you let a fella have 
a dime for a cuppa coffee?” Just the 
other day, in his new home, within a 
stone’s throw of Fifth Avenue, the 
gentleman’s bell was rung by the same 
unkempt person. But this time, some- 
what in the grand manner, the beggar 
said, “Could you let a fella have a 
dime for a cup of tea?” It is what 
might be called, our acquaintance says, 
a neighborhood nuance. 


Art 
VERYONE is vaguely aware, 
probably, that Oklahoma has 


been having an Awakening, and in 
this connection a companion reported 
to us last week an interesting experi- 
ence. He was chatting with the pro- 
prietor of an art gallery, the latter 
being in high good humor, he con- 
fided, because he had just had a tele- 
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phone call from an Oklahoman at the 
Plaza who said he wanted to buy some 
pictures and would call in person im- 
mediately. While our informant was 
still there the Oklahoman came in 
and, after preliminary introductions, 
announced that he wished to buy two 
pictures. The art dealer was obvious- 
ly taken aback—-so astonished, in fact, 
that he exclaimed: ‘“‘What, from 
Oklahoma, and you want to buy only 
two pictures!” 

Subsequently the dealer explained 
to our friend that there was good 
cause for his surprise, since Oklaho- 
mans had never been known to buy in 
ones and twos but usually purchased, 
in one swoop, enough paintings for a 
small museum. He then related an 
amusing experience with one Big Op- 
erator. 

The latter had wired from Tulsa, 
making an appointment for the 
purpose of purchasing enough pic- 
tures for a gallery. He arrived a 
few days later and the dealer, having 
hung on his walls the paintings he had 
picked for the collection, showed them 
to the visitor. After an inspection of 
perhaps half an hour the Oklahoman 
declared that he liked them all— 
would, in fact, take them all—with 
the exception of one canvas, ten feet 
by fourteen. “There’s no wall space 
big enough for it,” he said. “It’s 
too bad, too, because it’s a good pic- 
ture and I’d like to have it.” The 
dealer was duly sympathetic as his 
customer left, albeit, one supposes, 
somewhat gratified over having sold 
him everything else in sight. 

An hour later the Oklahoman called 


“When I 
look out at 
those rows of 
dumb faces 
and see what 
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“Mother, 


women.” 


on the telephone. “I’ve been thinking 
about that big picture,” he said, “and 
I’ve decided to take it, too. There 
is one place it would fit, but I didn’t 
see how I could put it there because 
there are a couple of electric wall 
lights. I noticed the canvas is good 
and strong, and I’ve decided to put the 
picture right against the wall, and cut 
holes in it to let the fixtures come 
through.” 


Feathered Friends 


E feel sure that if the keeper 
of the house of the rare birds 
in the Bronx Zoo ever enlists in the 
Navy he will spend his furloughs row- 
ing in the Central Park lake. After 
visiting his aviary recently and study- 
ing, no doubt with subconscious bene- 
fit, the many exotic specimens under 
his care, we noticed on our way out 
that he had some feathered pets of his 
own—a pair of canaries. 
Speaking of canaries, we have just 
heard of an incident which indicates 
a high degree of organization among 
the street cleaners of our city. A 
young lady reports that her canary re- 
cently fled its cage and disappeared 
entirely. She went out to tell a po- 
liceman about it, but met a street 
leaner first. A reward of ten dol- 
lars, she told him, would be paid for 
the bird’s return. The next morning 
nother street cleaner, working several 
miles away, telephoned that a canary 


this 14s 
Mary Josephine Cor- 


nelius, one of my 






was resting on a certain window ledge 
and that it might be hers. She hur- 
ried over, whistled to the bird and it 


hopped into her hand, 


Costl y 


HEN, a few days since, irritated 

servants took to whiskey and 
directed public attention to the luxuri- 
ous quarters of C. Bai Lihme, at 950 
Fifth Avenue, the newspapers stated 
that Mr. Lihme had paid $206,000 
for his apartment. We heard it said 
that this must be the most costly co- 
operative apartment in the city. A 
gentleman in the real-estate business 
informs us that this is probably true, 
but only for the moment. Mr. Lihme’s 
apartment cost a few thousand dollars 
more than Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s 
domicile, but it will be a distant sec- 
ond when the new town home of Dr. 
Preston Pope Satterwhite is completed. 
Dr. Satterwhite’s apartment, which is 
to comprise the tenth and part of the 
eleventh floor of the building to re- 
place the Clark mansion and to be 
known as 960 Fifth Avenue, will cost 
nearly half a million dollars to 
construct. 

The 960 Fifth Avenue project is 
interesting. ‘The investment will ex- 
ceed six million dollars and the build- 
ing will contain thirteen apartments. 
The structure will, in effect, be a 
consolidation of thirteen elaborate city 
homes under one roof. One domicile 
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is to be a quadruplex, the first we have 
ever heard of. On the sides of the 
building will be smaller apartments. 
The quadruplex apartment is to have a 
private entrance. A central house- 
keeping office will handle the servant 
problem for all the tenants—not such 
a difficult matter, possibly, for even 
the maids’ rooms all have private baths 
in this twentieth century building. 

Dr. Satterwhite’s home will contain 
twenty major rooms. Not satisfied 
with the seventeen-foot ceilings pro- 
vided in the original plans, he has ar- 
ranged for a revising of the steel struc- 
ture that will provide a height of 
twenty-two feet. There will be a 
living-room fifty by eighty feet which, 
we are told, will be a duplicate of the 
living-room in the doctor’s impressive 
Palm Beach home. Most of the other 
rooms will be dedicated to Dr. Satter- 
white’s art collection. In fact, only 
three master’s bedrooms are planned. 
Since the death of his wife the doctor 
has devoted his quiet life more than 
ever to art. 


HERE are many apartments about 
town which have cost more than 


‘$150,000, among them those of 


Franklyn L. Hutton and Samuel H. 
Kress, at 1020 Fifth Avenue; Harri- 
son Williams, at 36 East Seventy-sec- 
ond Street; Robert J. Cuddihy, at 300 
Park Avenue, and several of the suites 
above Pierre’s restaurant in Park Ave- 
nue. —TuHeE New YorkKERs 
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OW that I am safely returned 
N from my annual fishing and 

hunting trip into the northern 
woods, I wish to set down the truth 
about my friend Ed, the guide. 

I did not care to do this in the 
heart of the woods, nor on the edge 
of a waterfall, nor on the waters of 
a lonely lake. It might have hurt his 
feelings. 

I class Ed as my friend because 
I call him Ed: if this doesn’t con- 
stitute friendship, what will? In other 
things we are not so much connected: 
in point of race Ed is half English, 
half French-Canadian, half Algon- 
quin, and partly from the United 
States. I have heard him say, too, 
that his mother came from Germany. 
In fact, Ed is a melting pot. 

The first thing I object to in Ed 
as a guide is that he never seemed 
to know his way. A guide ought to 
know that much, anyway. “I’m not 
just sure,” he used to say, “which 
way we go here, but I guess this is 
the track. You just carry the canoe 
up this here hill and I'll walk ahead 
and take a look.” Most of the time 
when we were on the march I carried 
the canoe and Ed “took a look” in 
various directions, strolling gently 
among the pine trees. 

“You just start a fire,” he would 
say, “while I look and see if this is 
the lake where we fish after supper.” 

I spent most of my time in carry- 
ing the canoe, lighting fires, and 
washing dishes. 
and told stories of other men he had 
taken out. 

“T took a gentleman out here last 
fall,” he said, “a mighty nice man 
of the name of Richardson, or Rich- 
ards—you’d likely know him, for he 
came from either New York or 





Ed mostly smoked - 





a 
SAVE ME 
FROM MY 


FRIEND THE GUIDE 


Cleveland. We caught a beauty right 
here above this fall, just as good as 
the big one you got just now. Well, 
sir, this Mr. Richardson he was so 
pleased when he seen that fish that he 
gave me a fishing rod. We was stand- 
ing right here, with this Mr. Rich- 
ardson right on that rock where you 
are, and I was here inside him like, 
and he got this big trout, all of three 
pounds, just like that big one you 
got.” 

“Did he land it?” I asked, speaking 
through the noise of the water. 

“T done it for him,” answered Ed, 
“just the way I landed yours. Well, 
sir, as I say, when Mr. Richardson 
seen that fish landed he said, ‘Ed,’ 
says he, ‘that’s the biggest fish I ever 
caught or seen caught. I’m _ so 
pleased,’ he says, ‘I’m going to give 
you a rod,.’” 

Ed paused and shook off the bite 
of a fish that had bothered him. He 
could mot-catch fish better than any- 
one I ever saw. 

“He had in his hand,” continued 
Ed, “one of them rods made of split 
wood, like the one you’re fishing with. 
‘Here, Ed,’ he says, when he come off 
the rock, ‘take this here rod.’ I’ve 
got it still back home.” 


I LOST my best knife very shortly 
afterwards in the same way. 
“That’s a dandy knife you’ve got 
there,” said Ed, “you can’t get them 
there up here. This Mr. Richardson 
I was talking about at the fall had a 
knife just the mate to that. We was 


sitting here one evening and he was 
peeling potatoes with this knife just 
the way you are. We’d had a dandy 
catch at the fall, just like what we 
got today, only today they run a little 
bigger, and Mr. Richardson was feel- 
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ing pretty good after it. “Here, Fd) 
he says, says he, ‘take this knife for 
a reminder.’ I took it and kept it and 
had it till I lost it just as we were 
starting on this trip. Yes, sir, he says, 
‘Ed,’ says he, ‘take this knife.’ ” 

It appeared that Mr. Richardson 
also got rid of his landing net on the 
trip. ““Take it, Ed”—these were the 
words he is reported to have used— 
“T shan’t be wanting it back in the 
city. You keep it.” 

So my landing net followed Mr, 
Richardson’s. 


S we moved toward home. I real- 
ized that bit by bit Richardson 
had parted with his equipment. “Take 
it, Ed,” were the words he generally 
used. Could I say less? My best rod, 
my net, two reels, my book of flies, 
were all gone when we were still a 
hundred miles from home on our way 
back. I estimated that at this point 
the year before Richardson had had 
no fishing tackle left. Then I real- 
ized with concern that from this point 
on Richardson had begun to lose his 
clothes. 

“This Mr. Richardson,” said Ed, 
“had one of them fishing coats same 
as yours. They’re certainly a mighty 
handy coat. And on the way out of 
the woods, in fact, it was somewhere 
here, we'd been having mighty good 
sport, nearly as good as the sport you 
and I have had, and Mr. Richardson 
give me his coat. It seems he never 
wore it in the city. “Take it, Ed,’ says 
he, ‘I won’t be wearing it.’ ” 

Next day, at a waterfall a few 
miles lower down, Ed indicated for 
me the very spot where Richardson 
had parted with his fishing cap. 

Twenty miles below that is the spot, 
which I will show to anyone for ten 
dollars a day, where Richardson gave 
away all his socks, his two red hand- 
kerchiefs and his three extra shirts. 


HE crisis came that evening. As 

we sat by the fire Ed promised to 
show me next morning the very spot 
where Richardson gave him his pants. 
It seems that the exact spot can be 
located to a nicety. 

I lay awake, thinking, that night, 
with the moonlight falling through 
the pine trees and the river singing 
in the silence, thinking of Richard- 
son’s pants. 

Dimly I began to remember that 
I had heard something about a man 
from my own town whose name 
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actually was Richards, or Richard- 
son, or something like it, and who 
died of pneumonia, just on his return 
from a fishing trip. 

That night I took action. In the 
silence of midnight, I rose from 
my gray blanket and stole off among 
the pine trees. I took nothing in the 
way of fishing equipment, but I had 
my pants on. I followed the down 
way course of the river and two hours 
after daylight I struck a railway track 
and a train that took me home. J have 
my pants still, 

But I often think of poor Richard- 
son when he saw Ed sharpening up 
a two-edged hunting knife, and look- 
ing at him and his fishing pants. 

—STEPHEN LEACOCK 


. 
GREECE'S FORMER QUEEN TO RACE GREY- 


HOUND AT LONDON MEETING.—Headline 
in the Times. 


At least she’s plucky. 


Accidents, incidents, coincidents and 
accidental happenings around Brick Store 


( Ga.) 


are numerous. — Brick Store 
News. 
‘ — en 
Yes, sir, life’s a whirligig. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


NCE again aviation has crowded 
more mundane affairs out of 
the public prints. All our papers are 
flypapers. 
* 


This town is full of grumpy strap- 
hangers who feel that the $212,000 
which the Interborough spent for pub- 
lic relations might better have been 
devoted to the job of hauling folks 
around. People want service, not re- 


lations. 
e 


The best English view of the solar 
eclipse, we are assured, was at Giggles- 
wick. That must be a genuine place, 
then, and not a word invented by some 
fun-loving spoofer. 


A job under our flag, says C. C., is 
the best in the world. We take it that 
the President has made the Great De- 
cision. ‘The ten-gallon hat is in the 
ring. 

® 

One reads that the noted angler re- 

turned to worms and “landed a good 
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basket.” A handy receptacle to carry 
things in—like South Dakota. 


The daily descriptions of life 
among the Black Hills Coolidges seem 
of somewhat less than cosmic impor- 
tance. One feels, at times, that the 
date line of these dispatches is a mis- 


print for Vapid City. 
. 


Bostonians continue to carry their 
respect for law and order to ridiculous 
extremes. They recently went so far 
as to pay public honors to an umpire. 


The 1928 model motorcars have 
arrived. ‘They got here just in time 
to squeeze into the Christmas numbers. 


Eight doctors have given Jack 
Dempsey the O.K. To Sharkey falls 
the still harder job of giving him the 
K.O. 

* 

Parisians are chuckling over Dau- 

det’s diverting telephone escape from 


prison. Perhaps somebody now living 
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CLus ATTENDANT: “Beg pardon, sir. It’s July.” 
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“Doesn't this make you feel sort of savage?” 


will be the first to get out of jail by 
radio. 
. 

The other day a man was knocked 
down on Fifth Avenue by a horse- 
drawn vehicle. A gentleman of the 
old school! 

* 

“Royalty Miss 3-Second Late 
Eclipse of Sun.”—Herald Tribune. 
Evidently Their Busy Majesties 
couldn’t wait. 

e 

Scientists are mystified by the ap- 
pearance of blue clouds on Mars. 
Maybe the disarmament conference 
started those Martian blues. 


The suspension of Major Heise for 
third-degree methods and the shake-up 
in the prohibition forces here have 
punctured another hope. New York 
cannot be dried with a towel. 

. 


Prime Minister Baldwin has had to 
abandon his plan of trying to make 
something useful out of the House of 
Lords. He looked the nobles over and 
found that they were not the type. 

—Howarp BruBaKER 


A ROOMING-HOUSE 
IN SPEAKEASY STREET 


F I have not arrived at Easy Street 
at least I am in Speakeasy Street; 
I have a lodgment in the Roar- 
ing Forties. I live on the fourth floor 
rear of a little old house which looks 
like a red flower-pot in a yard beside 
the lofty white business palaces which 
surround it. On the roof of a similar 
house which faces my window there 
are wind toys which revolve gaily, a 
juggler who throws mirrors, a gob- 
bling duck, a black sheep who waggles 
his head, a windmill. The street-door 
of my house is never closed; the ten- 
ants go in and out at all times of the 
night. ‘They are actors, musicians, 
hoofers, bootleggers. Giant jars of 
alcohol, too big to steal, are delivered 
to the second floor. “Is there a speak- 
easy in this house? I know damn well 
there is,” says the always angry Mrs. 
Sullivan, who not only does the rooms 
in this house but in two others in the 
same street. 
There is no elevator, the balustrade 
of the steep crazy stairs is broken as 
if at some time or other’ drunken men 


had fallen through. The air is infal- 
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libly Irish, but the place is hung with 
huge dusty German prints. No one 
knows exactly who is living in the 
house. There is one telephone; it is 
on the second floor and it rings all 
day. In the mornings no one answers 
it; all the inhabitants are asleep. An- 
gry foreign voices try to tell us the 
names of people they want to speak to, 
A notice in pencil says: “Will those 
who are not polite enough to take a 
message leave the telephone alone?” 

Doors on various floors stand half- 
open all the evening and most of the 
night. You hear a medley of guitar 
playing, songs, bla-bla of announcers 
on loud speakers, noisy discussions over 
cards. My nearest neighbor wears 
crimson and red pajamas over his 
trousers and is forever on the stairs 
in this attire. ‘The second-floor front 
is a large room where companions 
from Babel gather about a billiard 
table every evening. ‘The second-floor 
rear seems to deal in liquor. In the 
third-floor front two men in their 
B.V.D.’s dance to a gramaphone. 
And ever and anon the telephone rings 
insistently, till someone is moved to 
lift the receiver and yell a name up 
and down the stairs. 

My bootlegger, a young fellow with 
a Y.M.C.A. expression, comes up- 
stairs laden with the stu? and calling 
my name. He sits on my bed and dis- 
courses on the merits of his rye, which 
he sells only to be “cut.” He brings 
me an unsolicited bottle of apricot 
brandy. “I can recommend it 
highly,” says he, “it costs you only 
three-fifty the bottle.” ‘Why, yes,” 
I reply, “it would cost five dollars in 
London.” 

“And if you have any ladies visit- 
ing you,” says he knowingly, “mix a 
little gin and apricot brandy; they 
love it.” His car is waiting outside. 
He promises to come regularly. 

When I took my room I was told, 
“This is a house where nobody inter- 
feres with anybody else’s business.” 
That has proved to be true. It is freer 
than a hotel. No one is looking for 
tips; there is no doorkeeper. No one 
raises his eyes if you bring your lady 
friends from the night club to give 
them a drink at three in the morning. 

One special sign of freedom is that 
no man ever smiles at you or gives you 
greeting. The women about the place 
may smile; the men never. The men 
have decided that they will remain 
strangers. In the rooming-house in 
Speakeasy Street they do not speak. 

—STEPHEN GRAHAM 
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LUNCHEON AT SEA 


[The Messrs. Hackey, Bossett, 
Ploon and Minniver, having read the 
notice on the Aquatic’s bulletin board, 
“Tf Rotarians will give their names to 
the Purser he will be glad to make ar- 
rangements for luncheons and meet- 
ings,” have accordingly assembled in 
the entrance to the dining-room. That 
is, all but Mr. Hackey have assembled 
there. Mr. Hackey stands at the table 
which has been assigned the Rotarians, 
looking at his watch. Other pas- 
sengers glance at Mr. Hackey as they 
go to their own tables. At last Mr. 
Hackey’s watch indicates 12:30.] 


M* Hackey: Rotarians, this 
way! (With a laugh and a 
bound Messrs. BossETT, PLoon and 
MINNIVER enter the dining-room and 


join Mr. Hackey.) 
Mr. Bossetr: I’m R. J. Bossett. 























“Can you cash a check for 
me, Mr. Schausmeier?” 


Dental supplies. Lemoyne, Ohio. 

Mr. Ptoon: My name’s Joe 
Ploon. Furniture. Wissip Falls, 
Idaho. 

Mr. MuInniver: Charley 
Minniver. Steam Fittings. Ho- 
garth, Georgia. 

Mr. Hackey: [’m Tem- 
porary Chairman Fred Hackey. 
Mortician, Stencil, Colorado. (There 
is an exchange of cards and hand- 
shakes.) 

Mr. Bossett: What’s the matter 
with Fred Hackey? 


Messrs. PLoon and MINNIVER: 


He’s all right. 





Mr. Bosserr: Who’s all right? 

Messrs. PLoon and MINNIVER: 
Old Fred Hackey. 

Mr. Hackey: Fellows, that was 
mighty nice of you. I had no idea 
when I reported my name to the purser 
that there’d be so many other Rotari- 
ans on the ship. I figured if I found 
one I’d be satisfied. 


Mr. Bossetr: One time when I 
was crossing on the Leviathan, there 
were twelve Rotarians on board. 

Mr. Pioon: That must have been 
some meeting. (Lunch is being 
served. ) 


Mr. Minniver: A friend of mine, 
R. L. Whinney—he’s an optician, of 
Kimberley, Montana—was crossing 
the Pacific last year and he met up 
with four Rotary men on the steamer. 
He said they had quite a meeting. 

Mr. Hackey (to Mr. Ptoon): 
I’ve been looking at your card, Joe. I 
met one of your Wissip Falls boys on 
a train when I was going to see some 
relatives of mine in the Middle West 
last year. 

Mr. Pioon: Well, I'll be darned. 
Do you happen to recall his 
name, Fred? 

Mr. Hackey: No, it 
don’t seem to come back to 
me. 

Mr. Pioon: I wonder 
who it could have been. 

Mr. Hackey: An aw- 


“How big is it?” 


fully nice fellow he was. 
Mr. Pitoon: The name 
may come back to you later. 
Mr. Hackey: I hope so. 
You probably know him. 
Mr. MINNIVER (rising): 
I want to propose a toast, 
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fellows. To Christopher Columbus-— 
in spirit he was a Rotarian. (The 
others rise_and the toast 1s drunk.) 

Mr. Bossetr: That was a mighty 
graceful toast, Charley. 

Mr. Hackey: I’1I tell you who else 
we could toast, if we have another 
meeting. 

Mr. PLoon: Who, Fred? 

Mr. Hackey: Young Lindbergh. 
In spirit he’s a Rotarian. 


Mr. MInniver: Keep that in 
mind, Fred. That’s a Class A idea. 
If we have the meeting I intend to be 
there and join in that toast. 

Mr. Poon: I certainly intend to 
be there. 

Mr. Bossetr: You can bet J will. 

Mr. Minniver (slyly): Looks to 
me as if we’d all be there. 

Mr. Pioon: You seem to have 
started something, Fred. 

Mr. Hackey: It wasn’t me. It was 
you other boys. There wouldn’t have 
been this meeting, if you other boys 
hadn’t responded the way you have. 

Mr. Poon: Just the same, Fred, 
you were the first man to report your 
name to the purser. 

Mr. MInniver: Gentlemen, I 
move that we have Fred Hackey for 
chairman of the next meeting. 

Mr. Bossetr: I second that motion. 

Mr. MInNIvER: Those in favor of 
Fred being chairman at the next meet- 
ing say “Aye.” (Messrs. PLoon and 
Bossett do so.) I guess 
there’s no question about how 
you stand, Fred. 

Mr. Hackey (with a 
modest laugh): I guess that 
settles it. 

Mr. Poon: Speech! 

Mr. Bossetr: Speech! 
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“Trellises, bird baths—she’s never happy. Now 
she wants a faun, whatever the hell that is.” 


Mr. Minniver: Speech! Come 
on, Fred. (Mr. Hackey rises, and 
waits until the applause subsides.) 

Mr. Hackey: You fellows from 
Lemoyne and Wissip Falls and Ho- 
garth certainly get things done in a 
hurry. (Lavghter.) I must say that 
for you. But, seriously, I want to 
thank you men. Stencil is just a little 
town—little in size, I mean—but it’s 
a mighty proud little town. It’s proud 
of the things it’s done and it’s proud 
of the things it’s going to do. But I 
want to say right here and now that 
Stencil Rotary is going to feel that it’s 
been honored today, when I tell them 
that a Stencil man was chairman of a 
mid-Atlantic meeting of Rotary. (4)- 
plause and the knocking of ashes from 
cigars.) However, that’s neither there 
nor here (Laughter), as Paddy says. 


I just want to say thank you very 


much, and God bless you. (He sits. 
The applause dies away.) 

Mr. MInniver: I move that we 
hold the meeting Friday. What do 
you think? 

Mr. Poon: Friday would be fine 
for me. I’m travelling alone. 

Mr. Bossetrr: Friday’s all right 
with me. (He looks at Mr. Hackey.) 

Mr. Hackey: Good here. 

Mr. Minniver: Friday it is, then. 

Mr. Hackey: Well, gentlemen, 
shall we adjourn? (AJ rise.) 

Mr. MINNIVER: Just a minute, 
boys. (The others sit.) Don’t you 
think it would be a nice thing if we 
thanked the line for the idea of hold- 
ing these mid-ocean meetings? 

Mr. Hackey: I think it would be 
very graceful, personally. 

Messrs. PLooNn and Bosserr: An 
A-1 idea. 
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Mr. Hackey: I'll handle it for 
you, if you want me to. I’m seeing 
the purser about something after lunch 
anyway. ‘That is, of course, if it’s 
agreeable to you boys. 

Tue Orners: Sure, sure. Go to 
it, Fred. 

Mr. Hackey: I thought it would 
be better to do it informally. Then 
later it mightn’t be bad if you fellows 
followed it up individually when you 
see the purser. 

Mr. Minniver: I think that’s ex- 
cellent. Allin favor of doing it that 
way— 

Messrs. Pitoon, Bossetr and 
Hackey: Aye. 

Mr. MInniver: Carried. 

Mr. Hackey: Now what about 
that movement to adjourn? 

Mr. Poon: I move we adjourn. 

Mr. MInniver: I second the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Bossetr: Question. 

Mr. Hackey: It is moved and sec- 
onded that we adjourn until Friday. 
All in favor say “‘Aye.” 

Messrs. PLoon, Bossetr and MIn- 
NIVER: Aye. 

Mr. Hackey: The Ayes have 
it. It is so ordered. 


(The meeting is adjourned.) 
—Marc ConNngELLy 


COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA 


The man who comes to mow the grass 
Arrives by Chevrolet; 

He parks it where we cannot pass 
And leaves it there all day. 


The Swede who comes to scrub and clean 
At her own time and will, 

Evacuates a limousine— 
And puts it on the bill. 


The cook is courted by a beau 
Of careless wealth and dash; 

He swiftly takes her to and fro 
In this year’s smartest Nash. 


The houseman grabs his hat in haste 
Each Thursday for the Lodge; 
He has a rather charming taste 
And drives a simple Dodge. 


But when the family rushes out 
In one glad, sweet accord, 
We twine our gestures round about 
A small, protesting Ford! 
‘ —PaTIENCE EDEN 
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REBUTTAL 


rk. BEN HECHT, in a recent 
issue of this magazine, pub- 
lished what was optimistical- 
ly entitled an argument against wom- 
en as bridge players. It was the sort 
of thing which sounded like a reprint 
from the New York Times of 1912, 
when that paper was taking the harm- 
less activities of Mesdames Catt, 
Blatch, Belmont, et al., very serious- 
ly, and it is only my astonishment that 
such a savage state of mind can still 
exist anywhere in these less benighted 
days which prompts me to fly to 
the defence of my sex at the card 
table. 

In the first place, it is news to me 
that there is sex in bridge. 
Having played the game, 
woman and girl, for lo, these 
many years, I have always 
felt that all its participants 
could be classed as good, av- 
erage, or rotten, and have 
never dreamed of putting a 
biological interpretation on 
the fact that the female of 
the species is a more deadly 
opponent than the male in the 
ratio of about four to one. 
Many a time and oft, in the 
cut for partners, I have 
drawn one of God’s gifts to 
women, when my prefer- 
ence bent strongly toward 
the beady-eyed old matron 
who could remember wheth- 
er or not the seven of dia- 
monds was good. 

To get down to the counts on 
which Mr. Hecht indicts us. He has 
never, he affirms, played bridge with 
a woman who could remember the 
trump for more than four minutes or 
who knew a thirteenth card when she 
saw it. He insists that women are 
blind and deaf to the hemmings, haw- 
ings and grimaces that accompany the 
declarations of every good bridge play- 
er. (The source of his authority for 
the quaint idea of hemming and haw- 
ing is not mentioned, and any woman 
who ignored it on Mr. Hecht’s part 
was merely being polite. He was 
lucky, if his grimaces were actually 
informing, to be allowed to stay in 
the game.) He has never played with 
a woman who knew more than enough 
to return her partner’s lead. (I have 


noticed that the majority of partners 
not returning my lead are men—they 
usually have some notion that their 
own strategy will be superior.) He 


accuses women of refusing another 
rubber because of an early appoint- 
ment with their dressmaker on the 
morrow. (Isn’t it, dear readers, usu- 
ally Herbert or James who has had a 
hard day at the office and must there- 
fore get to bed so that he may be 
refreshed for his next day’s work? ) 
Mr. Hecht says that his argument can 
be summed up in a nutshell. Far be 
it from me to make any unkind ac- 
quiescence on that point. 

But I do not rest our case with such 
insinuating rebuttal. Now for the 
counter attack. 


EN are more inclined to Hold 
Forth at the card table than 
They like to go technically 


women. 





“Mother, Peg’s new bootlegger is simply mar- in 
vellous—tall, small moustache, and just out of 
Harvard.” 


into the most obvious maneuvers, and 
will tell you all about a similar 
hand they held seven years ago at the 
Union Club. Sometimes they extract 
from their wallets clippings of Work’s 
or Foster’s problems and expect you to 
fly at their solutions. 

Also, men like to play the hand. 
Mary’s denial of his sketchy Spades 
and declaration of her own game- 
going suit seldom make any differ- 
ence to John. Even in bidding against 
his opponents, John will be more 
sanguine about Dummy’s holding 
than Mary would be in her most 
temperamental (the adjective is Mr. 
Hecht’s) moments. 

Then, too, men are so d—d slow! 
They will ponder and ponder over a 
situation which calls for nothing be- 
yond conventional strategy. Some of 
them will stroke their chins and gaze 
into space when there is only one card 


in Dummy which they could possibly 
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play. <A table of women will get 
through twice as many rubbers in the 
same time. 


EN are poor score-keepers, as a 

rule. Their figures may be more 
regular, and their addition may be a 
bit more rapid than women’s, but un- 
less you watch them like a hawk, the 
most honest of them will put the 
honors in the wrong column, or will 
mark Lizzie up five instead of down, 
so that later in the evening the defunct 
sheets must be fished out of the waste 
basket and retabulated. Many men 
have original and mysterious methods 
of keeping score to which they cling 
with all the stubbornness of the Medes 
and Persians. With that kind, your 
only hope is that you will 
get an even break. 

And who is it that tips 
over the drinks, and lets cig- 
arette stubs burn through the 
best brocade cover? Who 
never has anything but a ten- 
or twenty-dollar bill, so that 
the women in the game must 
make change for him with 
the nice dollar ones which 
they have been saving for 
taxi drivers? Ask me an- 
other. 

Mr. Hecht’s article was, 
according to its subtitle, 
written more in anger than 
sorrow. It’s just the 
other way round with me. 
I had rather a difficult time 
digging up bridge eccentrici- 
ties which struck me as more 
masculine than feminine, and [I still 
refuse to believe that sex has anything 
to do with bids on the left of a No- 
Trump or with going Democratic over 
seven or eight Diamonds to the Knave. 
Mr. Hecht may put all the sex he likes 
into his novels—but he can just keep 
away from our nice, clean Bridge 
game. 


UT, Alice. Cut, Edith. Harry, 
will you take your nose out of 
that financial section and come over 
here and cut? —Bairp LEONARD 


The operetta, “Cinderella and_ the 
Fairy Prince,” which was to have been 
given this month by pupils of the grade 
schools, has been postponed until the 
end of the long underwear season.—K an- 
sas paper. 


At the request, presumably, of the 
Fairy Prince. 
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ETTER _ generalship than 
Columbia showed down the 
Poughkeepsie-Highland course, 

in the victory over the Western crews, 
the victory that brought back the title 
to the East, has seldom been shown. 
In the old days of Courtney, when 
that wizard of Poughkeepsie was at 
his zenith, he beat, now and then, 
eights whose personnel was a little 
better, by using the lane in the 
shelter of the yachts, among other 
things. Other great coaches, Ten Eyck 
for instance, have won by figuring this 
course to half a boat-length; and both 
Washington and the Navy have al- 
ways been told, I think, to “stick up 
there.” 

When the younger Glendon took 
over Columbia, aided by his father, 
R. A. Glendon, he had in the back of 
his mind not merely the immediate 
problem at Columbia, which he knew 
he could work out to his own satis- 
faction, but the generalship of the 
four-mile course on the Hudson. 
Young Glendon had put over winning 
crews on this course, boated in shells 
that were easy to keep on their keel. 
Like his father, he had gone in for 
the longest oars used in the East, and 
the widest blades. He had devoted 
himself to a swinging crew, the type 
of eight that he believed correct, so 
that a year ago, with a new personnel, 





The Perfect Stranger 





he was_ interested 
mainly in adapting it 
to his methods and 
his judgment of the 
course. The first 
thing was to develop 
a Freshman crew, 
and that he did in 
good style. Then 
it was necessary to 
keep these freshly 
taught men in shape 
for the big races. 
One of the problems 
was when—and if— 
the eight, as con- 
stituted, was ready 
for the big “spread” 
used so successfully 
by the Navy and to 
which Glendon in 
theory was commit- 
ted. The wide spread 
was not used at Der- 
by, nor at Philadel- 
phia, but it went into 
action at Poughkeep- 
sie, along with the 
generalship. 
Glendon, in com- 
mon with most good 
coaches, realizes that 
the Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta is not just one race, but two 
races. There have been times when 
the best two eights have “burned 
themselves up” over the first two 
miles, and allowed an outsider to 
come through. There have been 
times—not in recent years—when an 
eight has been able to come from be- 
hind. Glendon’s experience, how- 
ever—and a winning experience it has 
been (granting always that he is 
a little in front of most of them 
in rigging )—-seems to have been that 
the best way to row a seven-crew race 
is as if it were a two-crew race. If 
you have the right type of crew it can 
be tried with a fair likelihood of suc- 
cess. Without that type of crew a 
good coach will not try it, but will set 
his heart on a particular place, rather 
than victory, in order to keep his posi- 
tion—and his rowing régime. 
Young Dick Glendon made no 
promises to Columbia. Nor did his 
father. Both of them said that they 
would first have to discover and cor- 
rect faults, and then go on to victory 
in the course of time. They did not 
even promise any but their crew that 
they would be in the first division on 
the Hudson. It so happened that the 
Columbia personnel grew better in- 
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Morningside Glories: Colum, 1), 


Triumph of the Glendon, 


stead of worse, and that the crew 
squad, backed by perhaps the most de- 
voted rowing committee that ever 
built up an eight—some of the mem- 
bers, incidentally, had sponsored a 
quite different régime—plucked up 
the courage to row a “front race” in 
very fast company. ‘There were two 
new men in the shell, George French 
and Tom Kerrigan, picked for their 
places, I think, more because they fit- 
ted into the plan of campaign than 
for their mere ability with the oar. 

There was a feeling that these two 
would answer Eric Lambart, the 
stroke oar, when he was busied with 
California—which fulfilled expecta- 
tions by being the pacemaker—and then 
would help win the second two-mile 
battle with Washington. California 
and Washington were the two eights 
which the East had to beat. The 
change in the Navy crew at the last 
moment put it out of the running. 

The fastest crew and the nearest to 
Columbia was the early pacemaker, 
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The Three-Mile Point 


bart had driven his 
men into a bare lead 
of about the length 
of the deck. To close 
students of rowing it 
was apparent that he 
had brought his eight 
into that advanta- 
geous position with a 
bit of reserve, the 
true test of a stroke 
oar. He knew, and 
so did his coxswain, 
Berman, who should 
share with the crew 
and the Glendons a 
great deal of the 
credit for the victory, 
that California was 
beaten, _ practically 
beaten off. These 
two knew there was 
fo task left save .to 
match the carefully 
rowing and very 
powerful Washing- 
ton eight—when its 
great stroke, the be- 
wilderment of the 


“First at the bridge, first at the finish” East, nine-tenths of 
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California. Therefore the Light Blue 
tackled this boat at once. There was 
a time, nearing the big bridge, when 
the Morningside men dropped behind, 
went, indeed, clear down to third 
place; but they were hoarding power, 
stowing away the stamina that was 
to have such excellent effect later. 
They never allowed the twinkling 
blue water to get between them and 
the leader, whether California or 
Washington, away off in the lane 
near the shore. Washington, rowing 
a heady, clean-cut race, was to be 
beaten, if beaten at all, out past the 
bridge. So, approaching this web of 
steel, where so many great races have 
been determined, Lambart shot up his 
stroke and made a very real challenge. 
California answered, well and game- 
ly. Columbia, at this stage, proved 
that it was willing and able to crowd 
forty to the minute if necessary, just 
‘s the old Navy crews under the Glen- 
dons had done from time to time. 
So, going under the steel span, Lam- 


it catch — should 

bring it up in the 

final challenge for 
victory. And this Washington crew 
did come up. It had reached the 
bridge nicely placed as a result of 
Columbia’s triumph over California in 
the first two miles, and there was 
danger in that terrific, hard-catching 
stroke that has made so much trouble 
for Eastern eights on the Hudson. 
Rusty Callow, it seems, had not gone 
in for as much of a “layback” as he 
did a year ago. He had reverted to 
type. The men were sitting up fairly 
straight, and they appeared to be row- 
ing nearer the old-time Conibear 
method than was the case a year ago. 
The water was just about right, the 
“‘huskies” were at their best, but their 
best could not quite catch up with a 
swinging crew that had something left 
in it. There was challenge after 
challenge. Columbia met them all, 
going out at last to win by three-quar- 
ters of a length, rowing as high upon 
occasion as forty-two, and finishing at 
a beat of thirty-seven. 


Kerrigan and French fitted in neat- 
ly with the sophomores on the eight. 
They balanced the boat nicely, one at 
starboard, the other at port, and they 
furnished the little leavening that the 
second-year men so much needed. 
They “took it away” from Lambart 
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handsomely. In fact, the whole crew 
answered every rally that Lambart 
put on. So this time Cape Cod beat 
the Northwest; the seaman from the 
Atlantic seaboard was master of the 
tree-feller of Seattle. 

Columbia won this regatta on its in- 
ception in 1895. McCarthy’s Colum- 
bia crew won it again in 1914, when 
the run of the boat was more impor- 
tant over the four miles than it seems 
to be today. Not that it has lost its 
importance entirely. There was plenty 
of slip-along on the Columbia shell 
in the big event. It just happened, 
as it seems to happen so often under 
either of the Glendons, that they gave 
their men the important “emergency 
heave” that caps the steady biting 
ahead of the shell. They got their 
great power opposite the outrigger, and 
they did not “pinch the boat.” It 
would seem, from the day’s results, 
that the Intercollegiate Rowing As- 
sociation can still produce an occa- 
sional winner. —H. R. 


(For other sporting departments, 
see index on page 30) 
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Man 
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A LITTLE SOMETHING 
FOR THE SCALP 


DON’T know. Maybe it’s been 
going on for years. 

For years, at any rate, I have 
held off at arm’s length the ubiquitous 
barbers who have tried to plaster my 
hair together with stickum, maltreat 
me with a mud bath, give me a singe, 
a massage or a poke in the nose, sweet- 
en me with tonics, glorify me with 
all the exquisite perfumes of all the 
Orient, and send me reeling out into 
a world of whistling firemen smelling 
like the flower show at Grand Central 
Palace. I have argued, I have plead- 
ed, I have put my foot down. In the 
face of this stern opposition they have 
let me off easy. Usually I only smell 
like a mild pansy. A brisk walk in 
the open air, a steam bath and two 
weeks in the mountains, and I can 
meet my friends again. 

And yesterday I steeled myself, as 
the last tuft of hair sifted gently 
down inside my collar, for the usual 
battle with the barber. Out of the 
corner of one sullen eye I watched 
him lift a large, dark-red bottle with- 
out a label, and edge toward me with 
that maddening, ingratiating smile 
barbers have. I anticipated him. 

“No, thanks,” I smiled firmly. 

“Not a little something for the 
scalp?” he inquired. 

“No, thanks, nothing at all,” I in- 
sisted. “Just water.” 

“The scalp,” significantly, “is very 
dry.” 

“No, thank you. No, I don’t believe 
so. No, thanks.” 

“Are you sure?” 

I glanced at him in surprise at the 
insinuating note in his voice. “I beg 
pardon?” 

“Are you sure?” he hissed, bending 
nearer and thrusting the bottle before 
my eyes, red, menacing, label-less. He 
shook it slowly, and watched the little 
bubbles detach themselves from the 
bottom and rise in silence one after 
another. 

“Yes, I mean,” I hesitated, fasci- 
nated, “no, really, I—” 

“You could use it at home,” he 
added quietly. “A little each night.” 

“But I don’t want any,” I urged 
desperately. 

“Only four dollars a bottle,” under 
his breath. 

“Only fou 
ulous!” I burst. 

“Smell it.” 


. but that’s ridic- 


“T don’t want to smell it,” I 
squirmed. 

“Taste it.” 

“What?” 

“Taste it,’ he repeated; and then 
with a glance behind him he pulled 
out the cork of the bottle with a very 


interesting pop! 


HAVE decided that my scalp is 

dry, after all. It is very dry in- 
deed. By a little astute bargaining, 
I have arranged for a case of hair- 
tonic to be delivered to my apartment 
for forty dollars; and I shall use it 
conscientiously every night. I may 
have turned down these barbers for 
years; but I can always make up for 
lost time. 

















Tis a pity these wild wimmin are always so underfed.” 





At last I am beginning to under- 
stand why so many people in New 
York get their hair cut. 

—Corey Forp 


— 


* 
Is there a one-woman man in this 
world? I want a home and pal. Forest 


rangers and farmers write; coal miners 
save your stamps.—Denver Post. 


Icemen go climb a tree. 
+ 
Must 


See 
New Albany 


Wanted at once—Good cook. 
understand drugs and magazines. 
Abe Martin—Adv. in 
(Ohio) Tribune. 

We didn’t know anybody under- 
stood magazines. 
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THROUGH THE 
MAGNIFYING 
GLASS 


E never smokes a cigar or 
a pipe, and his favorite ciga- 
rettes are those manufactured 
by Georgopulo & Co. 
He detests all games, except chess 
and court tennis. The latter he 
merely tolerates. 


His favorite New York restaurant - 


i; the Colony, though nowadays he 
patronizes it but little. In Paris it 
is Larue’s. 

He has never been late for an ap- 
pointment in his life and he greatly 
dislikes tardiness on the part of any- 
one else. 

He is interested in all philosophies, 
though his leaning is distinctly toward 
the Teutonic. He never, under any 
circumstances, reads the tabloids. 

His chief abominations are: supper 
restaurants, Pullman smoking com- 
partments, moving-picture comedies, 
professional baseball, puns, kiimmel, 
musical. revues, old English inns, 
French telephones, and Japanese 
champagne. 

He is an excellent sailor and is well 
up on affairs nautical, having not only 
navigated, but also designed several 
craft of his own. 

For many years, as a youth, he de- 
lighted in racing-cars, which he drove 
with skill, his pet machine being a 90 
Fiat, which took three men to start. 
He now prefers to use taxis, which he 
orders exclusively from the Union 
Club. 

He is particularly fond of sole 
Américaine, Genoese velvet, gas en- 
gines, Martini cocktails (very dry), 
Zorn etchings, electrical toys, hachis 
de volaille, shooting clay pigeons, 
Joseph Conrad, rock crystal, and or- 
ganic chemistry. 


| aon the last two years he has inter- 
ested himself in handcuff mysteries, 
and is able to escape within a few 
seconds from any pair of bracelets 
known to Police Headquarters. Like- 
wise is he practiced in the art of 
thought transference. 

He owns a mechanical ice box that 
manufactures solidified ginger ale. 

All his suits are double-breasted. 

He has worn the same kind of col- 
lar for the last thirteen years. 

He loathes early rising. 

With the greatest of difficulty is he 
able to read longhand. Nor does he 





Hermann Oelrichs 


often write it himself, relying almost 
entirely upon the typewriter. 

Though he belongs to several clubs 
he rarely uses any of them, except to 
wash his hands, 

Save in the evening, he never 
wears a bow tie. Though abie to trip 
the light fantastic, he practically never 
dances. He always wears a chain at- 
tached to his wallet, and his hat is 


size 7%. 


E travels extensively, but is al- 

ways happy to return home. A 
month or so later, however, he is ready 
to start off again. 

His memory—for things that in- 
terest him—is astonishing. For things 
that do not interest him his memory 
is also astonishing. He is particularly 
bad on people’s names. 

He attends the theatre less and less 
every year. 

As far back as 1913 he was thor- 
oughly familiar with the radio and 
had, at that time, perfected a device 
upon the roof of his house that func- 
tioned with startling success. He is 
now pretty sick of it all and employs 
his machine only for an occasional 
football game or prizefight. 

Summer resorts depress him strange- 
ly, and seldom does he spend a week- 
end out of town. Biarritz is his fa- 
vorite watering-place. 

He was at one time secretary to 
ex-Ambassador Gerard in Berlin and 
at that time frequently visited the 
prison at Ruhleben. He has been in 
Germany only once since. 

His breakfast consists of three 
poached eggs, a cup of coffee, and a 
sliver of toast, all of which he polishes 
off in four and a half minutes. Before 
turning in he invariably consumes a 
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lettuce sandwich and a glass of milk. 

At intervals he will, for a short 
period, take up fencing, polo, motor- 
boating, or target practice. 

His beard is a heavy one, necessi- 
tating his shaving at least twice a day. 
He is able to dress, however, in less 
than three minutes. 

Save when alone, or at meals, he 
seldom sits down, and even at these 
times he is often on his feet. 

For the last seven years he has re- 
mained the same weight. He is a 
frequent patron of the subway. 

In the houses of others he is rarely 
really comfortable, being dependent 
upon his own devices and properties to 
a very great degree. He never sets out 
on a journey without a suitcase full 
of books. 

He owns, among other curious 
bibelots, a cocktail shaker that is three 
feet in height and holds approximate- 
ly two quarts. 

His favorite liner is the Paris. 

He evinces small interest in the 
super-sentimental, but eats up, with 
avidity, anything touching upon psy- 
chology. Indeed he will often read 
James in his bath. 

He is seldom out of range of a 
telephone, and he is able to operate 
the dial type in the dark. He abhors 
all kinds of picnics and camping ex- 
peditions. 

Now and then, in the evening, he 
will wear a black felt fedora which 
gives him the appearance of the trom- 
bone player at the Hippodrome. 

He is a frequent visitor at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

He wears his trousers turned up 
and looks at his wrist watch, on an 
average, once every twenty-seven 
seconds. 

His constitution is a robust one, his 
only form of ailment being a spas- 
modic toxic fatigue, and he never 
wears galoshes. Nor is he particular 
as to his diet. 

One of his suitcases, when filled, 
requires the service of two porters. 

His keys are fastened to a long sil- 
ver chain which he invariably toys 
with while talking to strangers. 


HE dislikes crowds of any sort and 
never attends fancy-dress parties. 
Not infrequently he has been mistaken 
for a Russian, a Frenchman, a Hun- 
garian, an Italian, a Spaniard, and 
even an Austrian. He has, however, 
never been mistaken for an Iowan. 
His manner is essentially direct; his 
mode of expression graphic, although 
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he often employs many-syllabled 
words. An astrakhan collar decorates 
his fur coat. 

He possesses enormous self-confi- 
dence and a definite executive ability, 
though his patience is easily tried. 

While in New York, save for an 
occasional excursion to Wall Street, 
he rarely moves outside a comparative- 
ly small radius. His favorite musical 
pieces are the andante con moto of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
“Mountain Greenery.” 

He will frequently repeat himself 
and—once in a great while—will tell 
you a piece of news that you yourself 
once told him. 

His hair is of extraordinary thick- 
ness and his ears are those of a faun. 

He gets his shoes at Lobb’s, St. 
James’ Street, London, and his hats 
at Lock’s, located across the street. 

In the matter of things culinary he 
is always most fastidious. This like- 
wise applies to the setting, silverware 
and napery, etc. 

With the passage of years he ven- 
tures less and less into the gaieties and 
delights of the social world, prefer- 
ring the coterie of a well-chosen few 
to the company of an irrational many. 

He firmly believes that anyone who 
expects to win at roulette is a jackass 
and on several occasions has under- 
taken to prove the truth of this theory. 
On each occasion he has won heavily. 

By the problem of education he is 
much intrigued, and he has formulated 
several systems in connection with it. 

He loathes all forms of newspaper 
publicity and will run blocks to dodge 
a photographer. Much of his con- 
versation he colors with foreign words 
and phrases. 

He invariably arrives at the station 
three-quarters of an hour before the 
train leaves. 

With anyone who can discover 
amusement in proletarian pleasures he 
is immediately disgusted. Nor is he 
really happy unless he is able to carry 
on the major portion of a conversa- 
tion. 

Those who reveal flaws in his ar- 
gumentation irritate him exceedingly. 

He adores comfort and he cannot 
abide flappers. 

He is especially nimble with his 
fingers. 

HE cannot bear the thought of din- 
ing alone and has never done so 
without a book. 

He sends telegrams on the slightest 
provocation. 





“?%Ow’s it comin’, sweetheart?” 


“Oh, I dunno, Pansy. It’s 
kinda—toot!—like blowin’ up a 
hot water bag—toot!—except 
there ain’t no way—too-o-t!—of 
holdin’ the air in it—too-o-t!—+ill 
y get comf’table — too-o-0-o-t! 
—W HOOPS!!!” 


He is an extremely light sleeper 
and, if suddenly awakened, almost 
has a fit. 

He believes the best party in the 
world consists of two—and only two 
—persons. He cannot stand three- 
somes, 

He is extremely impatient—par- 
ticularly at the play. He once left the 
theatre before the rise of the curtain. 

He is able to talk for hours without 
stopping. 

He hates to be wrong about any- 
thing. 

His secretary’s name is also Her- 
mann; his alma mater, Columbia. 
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On board an ocean liner he spends 
most of his time in his cabin. 

He finds it very difficult to relax. 

He bathes at least twice a day and 
is particularly fond of highly sea- 
soned food. 

If spoken to before noon he jumps 
two feet in the air and is apt to bite. 
He has never been heard to say any- 
thing before that hour save, “Don’t 
speak to me,” “Don’t touch me,” and 
“Certainly not!” 

He cannot bear to wait a second for 
anything and always has five dollars 
in silver to avoid waiting for change. 

He never travels on trains that ar- 
rive before lunch. 

His idea of hell is to go to the 
country and be shown over the farm. 

His secretary, whom he greatly ad- 
mires, makes him so nervous that he 
is unable to see him except in very 
mellow moods. 

He cannot remember the names or 
faces of any of his acquaintances and 
has no idea whether they are married, 
single, or dead. When in doubt he 
will cordially salute anyone on the 
ground that he might be an old friend. 


E can recite reams of poetry and 

prose, and can identify without 
hints any passage in four or five 
authors, giving chapter and approxi- 
mate page. 

His I1.Q., according to the Binet- 
Simon test, is high, yet he cannot add 
up a column of figures. 

He has an almost pathological dis- 
like of the idea of pressure. His pulse 
goes up two beats when he has to have 
it felt and he usually swings on the 
doctor. 

He never goes to bed without a 
large table beside him, upon which 
there are twenty-five books, milk, 
water, sandwiches, cigarettes, matches, 
and an electric bell. 

He has never voted. He believes 
that he thus expresses an opinion as 
strong and concrete as that of a vol- 
untary repeater. 

He likes everything to be run with 
military precision and meticulous ac- 
curacy of detail and occasionally or- 
ganizes football-game parties which 
are worked out like the second battle 
of Mons—though he cares nothing 
for football and little for the party. 

He always tips the doorman not to 
open the door for him. 


—Cuar.Les G. SHAW 


(Acknowledgment is made by the au- 
thor to the late Owen Hatteras for the 
literary form of this portrait.) 
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SESAMEE 


*+PADLOCK +s 


THE MODERN LOCK 
THAT NEEDS NO KEY 


MAKES SITUATIONS 
LIKE THIS IMPOSSIBLE 





¢ ¢ PADLOCK ¢ + 


YOU WILL FEEL SAFER WHEN 
YOU HAVE DISCARDED THE KEYS 
ro YOUR GOLF BAG, GARAGE, 
LOCKER, SPARE TIRE, CELLAR 
TE, ETC. SESAMEE PADLOCKS 

E MADE IN THREE CON- 
ENIENT SIZES. GUARANTEED 
STPROOF. PRICES $3.75 TO $4.50 


'HE SESAMEE 
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To ruin an evening 


_ thoroughly, mislay the key 
to your garage padlock. ia 











ND this padlock operates like all other Sesamee locks - Just flick the wheels to 
A your own secret combination Instantly the lock springs open as if by magic. 
And the wonderful part of it is, you select and set the combination yourself - merely 
by pressing a smal] button and turning the wheels to numbers that stick by you, 
closer than keys - your street address - birthday - telephone number - invent your 
own. Your combination opens everything you have - equipped with Sesamee - It 


works just as easily in the dark ° ° ° > ° ° 2 + 


SESAMEE PADLOCKS ARE SOLD AT THESE NEW YORK’*STORES 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, Madison Ave. and 45th St. CROUCH & FITZGERALD 

B. ALTMAN & CO. - - Fifth Ave. and 34th St. C. KLAUBERG & BROS. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Uptown— 518 Fifth Ave. 
Downtown—105 Nassau St 


551 sth Ave. 


Uptown— Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
Downtown— Woolworth Bldg. 


F. R. TRIPLER & CO. - Madison Ave. and 46th St. MARK CROSS - - - - - = 404 Fifth Ave. 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 349 Madison Ave. MARTIN & MARTIN - - - 45 West 57th St 
BROWNING KING & CO. - 16 Cooper Square ROBERTS, Inc. - - - - - = 15 East 4sth St 

Broadway at32ndSt. BRILL BROS. - - - - - - = 1019 Broadway 
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JULY 9 , 1927 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


Paris, JUNE 30. 
uzy BEeRbET had killed her lover, 
S gracing him with four excellent 
pistol shots as he sat tasting his 
Mirabelle in a café down by the abat- 
toirs, and they were bringing her to 
trial. Paris was talking of the Long- 
champ races, transatlantic flights, the 
debt question, and Great Britain’s 
break with Russia—indeed, Paris was 
talking of almost every conceivable 
thing except the plight of Suzy Berdet. 
The newspapers remarked briefly upon 
her, and dropped the matter. 

Yet there were a few, on this bril- 
liant summer morning, who found 
their way along the old quay to the 
Palace of Justice—a few whose fre- 
quent inquiries carried them through 
the mazy cortidors of that astonishing 
building—whose five-franc tips won 
past, in the end, the war-mutilated 
guards who stood at the doors to the 
courtroom, grimly repeating that the 
chamber was entirely full. Such in- 
defatigable ones found themselves, 
toward ten o'clock, sitting on long, 
oaken benches in a vaulted room that 
was touched with a certain dark beau- 
ty, staring at the chair which presently 
Suzy Berdet would occupy. 


F the French people—which is to 

say, the French press—wanted to 
dramatize their crime news; if they 
could find the fast-writing sob sisters 
with talent for rolling a melancholy 
phrase and could afford the proper 
space in their narrow columns, they 
could fairly outstrip us in the matter 
of our own greatest journalistic 
achievement. They could make trial 
reporting hotter and fuller of curd- 
ling thrills than ours, chiefly for 
the reason that their trials take place 
in an utterly perfect setting. 

Consider for a moment the Palace 
of Justice itself: a huge, marble edi- 
fice that was once the royal mansion 
of the Kings of France. At least one 
of its facades is medieval—gray, and 
ancient, and full of stirring memories. 
Along that side the Seine washes slow- 
ly past, with all its legend of suicide, 
and terror, and unspeakable crime. 
Within the building there are long, 
long corridors of white marble, high- 
vaulted, embellished here and there 
with the statue of a king. The 
lawyers move in swarms. Their dress, 
their manner, seem to give a curious 
hint of their trade—the same trade of 





CRIME PASSIONNEL 
(GENUINE) 


law that is practiced all over the 
world; for here they dress their part, 
in black silken robes that sway and 
flutter as they hurry along, like the 
wings of sable harpies keen-eyed for 
carrion. ‘They whisper, and bicker, 
and shout with sudden forbidding 
laughter. Under their arms are bun- 
dles of paper that contain the lives and 
dreams of a thousand human beings. 


NE could not help fancying, at 
the moment of Suzy Berdet’s 
first appearance—she came quickly 





ON BEAUTIFYING THE CITY 


through a narrow door, with a gen- 
darme leading her and another fol- 
lowing, and was shown courteously to 
her seat in a tiny enclosure, just big 
enough for her straight-backed chair 
—one could not help fancying the 


leading paragraph which the scene 
would have invoked in one of our 
more expert crime journals: 

“Tn the great palace which her fore- 
fathers wrenched with bloody hands 
from the haughty Kings of France, 
little Suzy Berdet this morning crept 
to the chair which she will occupy 
while her own life is debated by a jury 
of her fellow citizens. Suzy’s hands, 
too, are stained with red. For the 
crime of murder, committed by her 
forefathers in the name of liberty, has 
been committed by Suzy in the name 
of love. On April 24, 1927, she shot 
and killed René Michaud, with whom 
she had lived in the Rue Drouot for 
the past two years... .” 

But I think that even our most 
knowing trial reporter would have 
found his hand wavering, his ready 
stream of words faltering a bit, after 
that first glib paragraph had been 
turned off. For, after the moment of 
Suzy’s first entrance, a brooding, som- 
bre quality dropped down upon the 
scene. Moment by moment, the re- 
semblance to our American murder 
trials slipped away. The lawyers, of 
course, dominated every instant. The 
trial belonged to them, just as it be- 
longs to lawyers in an American crim- 
inal court. But then, they stood with 
dark faces, their black silk robes fall- 
ing to the floor like mourning weeds. 
Their voices, moving in the French 
cadence, were rhythmic and musical— 
never hurried and never angry. The 
jury sat, a little frightened and very 
much in earnest. From his high bench 
looked down the judge, a tall, lean 
man with a point of gray beard, his 
figure enveloped in a scarlet robe that 
seemed like flame against the dark por- 
trait which hung behind him. 


HE fact of René Michaud’s 
death was established quickly. 
The garcon at the café which René 
generally visited of an evening told 
of the shooting. He had, indeed, 
been talking with René a few min- 
utes before the crime, and the details 
of that conversation were traced 
through twice—although it had noth- 
ing whatever to do with René’s love 
affairs or his impending death. The 
garcon observed that he would expect 
someone to pay for René’s last drink. 
There were a half-dozen other wit- 
nesses who talked endlessly—one or 
two had witnessed the death—one or 
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“Thad really 


lost all interest 
in living’ : 


“THREE MONTHS AGO I was utterly 
depressed and miserable. I really didn’t care 
what happened to me. For years a sufferer 
from chronic constipation, I finally began to 
feel nauseated most of the time. I was getting 
worse and worse. I couldn’t sleep; could 
scarcely eat. Medicines?—TI took all kinds of 
them—but still could find no relief. 


“One day my mother came over to see me 
and my little girl. She told me about Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and the good it was doing others. 
To please her I got a dozen cakes—thinking, 
however, that a little cake like that never could 
help me. 


“T began by taking it in a glass of hot water 
morning, noon and at bedtime. In less than 
six weeks I was feeling much better. My elim- 
ination was much more regular and I was 
again enjoying my food. ; 

‘Now three months have passed and I feel 
tne. My constipation has disappeared and I 
really look like a new person.” 

Mrs. A. E. SumMervitte, Los Angeles, Calit. 


HIS is the way yeast works—gently 

butsurelyovercoming constipation and 
its attendant ills. Almost before you know 
it you really feel like a new person. 


Mysterious?—not at all. Yeast is simply 
a corrective food. Each cake consists of 





One person in every third American 
family keeps well this new easy way— 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal. 
Eat it plain in small pieces, or on crackers, 
in fruit juice, milk or water. For constipa- 
tion physicians say it is best to dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before meals 
and before going to bed. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. 





Mrs. Artuur E. Summervitte of Los Angeles, and her daughter Evelyn 
on the beach at Santa Monica, California. 


millions of living plants, grown in a nutri- 
tious extract of malt and grain. Unlike 
drugs, which merely stimulate the body 
into temporary, abnormal activity, yeast 
keeps the whole system clean—and active. 
It purifies the digestive and intestinal tract, 
checking the absorption of dangerous 
poisons by the blood. It gradually strength- 
ens the sluggish intestinal muscles. 

One person in every third family in the United 
States and Canada is a user of this amazing food! 
Start today: make Fleischmann’s Yeast a part of 
your regular diet. See how your constipation 
gradually disappears. You can again enjoy a 
normal digestion, a fresh healthy skin. 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
two or three days’ supply at a time and keep in 
a cool dry place. Write for a free copy of the 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Re- 
search Dept. Y-49, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington St., New York City. 








Howarp CHANDLER CuHrisTy, 


noted American painter. 


“TAM PROMPTED to write you this letter 
of appreciation for the benefit which I have 
received from using your fresh Yeast. In 
painting portraits all day long a great expen 
diture of vitality is required. I find the vse 
of your Yeast is a great benefit in restoring 
my energy, and in keeping me fresh for the 
work, and a-plenty left over for enjoyment of 
The Social Life.” 

Howarp CHaAnD_Ler Curisty, New York City 


“I FEARED I was going to lose my job, a 
my ill health was preventing me from per 
forming my duties. Two years’ use of drug 
of various kinds had made it a necessity for 
me to take medicines continually in order t 
whip my digestive organs into action. Then 
my face became covered with pimples . . 
Just when I was most discouraged a frien 
induced me to start eating Fleischmann 
Yeast. Today I have become a new man 
I’ve not only regained my health and strengt! 
but my face is clear and free from all 
blemishes.” 


CuHares J, Brown, Cleveland, Ohic 
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The J. Frederick Hams made 
grand slams, 

The Peter Todhunters made none. 

Mrs. Emeline T was as snippy can be, 

And that’s how the trouble begun. 

Now no Todhunter speaks to a Ham for 
long weeks, 

At Paradise-up-on-the-Ridge. 

Oh, it’s bicker and quarrel from winter 
till fall 

Since the day when we first took up 
bridge. 


Seven 


. 2 


THE ETIQUETTE OF BRIDGE 


When playing with the wife a lot of 
leeway is allowed. You want her to 
learn the game, so do your opponents. 
They hope and pray that you'll play for 
something some time. If you bid one of 
any suit, it is customary to explain: “My 
dear, a one bid means that you must 
bid your suit unless you have an honor 
in mine. I bid one this time, though, 
because I know you don’t understand 
this rule.” This is cryptic enough so that 
you can reproach her no matter what 
she does. 

On being doubled by a former admirer 
of your wife, say laughingly: “I wish 
you had married her, darn you.” 


* . . 


While you are dummy is a good time 
to tell that one of Charlotte Greenwood’s 
about the miner, imitating her gestures. 


* * * 


No better way to get over an embar- 
rassing moment, such as when your op- 
ponent’s wife bursts into tears at a well 
merited rebuke, than to do a little bridge 
puzzle. Here is an excellent one: East 
has a six full on eights, a queen full on 
sevens, and three deuces. North holds a 
dix in any suit, seven hearts to the king, 
the ace nine, and ten of clubs. West 
holds the three other aces, five clubs and 
five diamonds. No one knows what South 
holds. North to make nine tricks while 
East revokes once. 


* 7. * 


An interesting variation in the last 
round of roodles is to let big casino run 
wild. This always provokes much laugh- 
ter which should last until you bring out 
the sandwiches and AQUAZONE, the 
inevitable end to every ritzy bridge 
evening. 

. * * 

It is always obligatory to thus address 
your guests: “This is the only mineral 
water supercharged with oxygen, mix it 
with what I offer you, bad as it is, and 
you will have no headache tomorrow 
morning. You can get this delicious 
drink from the Daniel Reeves Stores, at 
all other good grocers and from drug- 
gists, or have it sent you from the nearest 
place by telephoning 
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two had known René and Suzy in the 
days when they were happy together. 
It was very long and very dull, for the 
French law makes no exclusions of 
testimony in the case of a murder trial. 
A witness who is called may talk about 
almost anything that occurs to him, 
without fear of un- 
couth interruption 
from the familiar 
“Objection!” — the 
refrain of an Ameri- 
can trial. 

At last Suzy her- 
self was called upon 


ad 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 
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much that I could not see him , 

The cross-examination was very 
brief, and concluded in this quite re- 
markable fashion: 

Question: Before you went to 
talk with him, you purchased a re- 
volver for a hundred and five francs, 
and put it in your 
bag? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

QuEsTION: And 
you used that revol- 
ver? You drew it, 
and fired, killing this 
man, your lover 


to testify. Here, in- ANSWER: You 
deed, would have OUT OF TOWN 33 couldn’t expect me 
been a procedure to OM AND OFF THE AVENUE: to waste a hundred 
THIS AND THAT— 
é ve ¢ S. 
baffle the method of eatin 6 and five francs 
a reporter rooted in PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS 38 
American trial pro- THE SUMMER THEATRE 40 HE next day 
ie) 
cedure. She sat in THE RACE TRACK [ there were more 
; . TEE AND GREEN : 
the witness chair . , Ps, 
a “ogre , oni iner tuan 52 witnesses. To this 
facing the judge an THE ART GALLERIES 57 reporter they seemed 
jury—with her hat PARIS LETTER 60 to contribute nothing 


removed she seemed 
not more than twen- 
ty-five, hardly pretty, 
with half-closed eyes 


Subscribers to THE NEw 
YorKER who will be away 
during the summer will find 
a change of address blank 


whatever to the facts 
in the case, although 
they enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. 





and quite ordinary on page 41. When they had done, 
clothing. Her law- there came the 
yer did practically all ™™ all speeches. These last 
of her testifying: were quite remark- 

Question: Your name is Suzy able. Plainly, they were looked 


Berdet. You are twenty-eight years 
old. You were born in Marmande of 
a farmer and his wife. They wished 
you to marry and remain with them 
but you came to Paris for its gayety. 
You met René Michaud and lived 
with him—sinfully but discreetly— 
until he announced that he was going 
to be married and left you. Is that 
true! 

ANSWER: Yes. 

Question: It was only after he 
was gone that you realized how much 
you loved him. Then, indeed, you 
realized that life was insupportable 
without him, without the happiness he 
had given you, and you began to grow 
melancholy. You decided that you 
could not permit the marriage to go 
forward, and on the evening of April 
24 you met him at his café to plead 
with him. Is that true? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

Question: He was brutal to you 
during this discussion, and drove you 
toa fury. You had a revolver in your 
bag, and finally you drew it, shooting 
him. Is that true? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

Question: You killed this man be- 
cause 

ANSWER: Because I loved him so 





upon by court, jury, prisoner, and 
spectators alike as the important part 
of the trial. The jury shook off a 
little of its fright and a little of its 
weariness. The juuge closed his eyes. 
Suzy awoke to take an interest in the 
matter. The gentleman for the ac- 
cusers arose profoundly. 

He delivered himself of a long es- 
say on the romantic manners of the 
French race, pointing out that the 
French people insist upon living to- 
gether without matrimony, that they 
frequently quarrel, and not infre- 
quently kill each other. The practice, 
he pointed out, was wicked, bad for 
the public morale, and not to be con- 
doned. ‘There was but one way to 
break it up—at least the murderous 
part of the arrangement—and that 
was by punishing the murderers. If 
the practice went unchecked, it would 
strike viciously at the marriage custom 
itself, for how would any fine French 
youth dare to undertake marriage if 
he feared that some girl, to whom he 
had been pleasant, would go hunting 
for him with a lethal weapon? 

The speech was learned, and well- 
mannered, and rather more than less 
good-natured. He touched faintly up- 
on the chance that some one among 
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Should the car-owner 
prefer to operate a ve=- 
hicle of comfortable 
transportation, rather 
than an accordion-fac- 
tory, you might suggest 
the convenient nearness 
of a Stabilator dealer 
who will effect the chan ge 
for him in a couple 


of hours. 
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YOUR, OWN ACCORDION 


Do you long to Express Y ourself —_ 9 slow with the 
Pride of Creative Achievement? You can! Make 
yourself a nice new accordion by following these 
simple directions: 


Don the silk topper. Or, better still, borrow one from 
an acquaintance whose friendship no longer thrills you, 


The next step will present some difficulties. It involves 
the finding of another acquaintance who still drives an 
un=Stabilated car — not an easy task in this day of 
insistence upon riding comfort. 


Ultimately your perseverance will be rewarded, and 
the rest is easy—just a brief run at normal speed over 
any road with an average number of bumps. 


The illustration suggests the charming and original 
results you may confidently expect. 


WATSON 
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— 
Dependability~. 


Thousands of families have | 
not been without the faith- 
ful service of a Packard for 
a generation. 


To these and many other | 
families of more recent own- 

ership, Packard cars have 
come to mean far more than 
fine, efficient machines for 
transportation. They have 

gained some part of that af- 
fection men feel for faithful 
dogs and high-bred horses. 


For the Packard is, above 
all, dependable. Owners | 
learn to trust the unfailing 
performance of this fine 
car—day after day—year 
after year—with its surpris- 
ingly small cost of mainte- 
nance and simplest sort of 
routine care. 








The famed beauty and dis- 
tinction of the Packard, its 
roomy comfort, great power 
and long life—all have had 
a part in establishing its 
priceless reputation. 


But underlying all these is 
the Packard dependability 
which for twenty-seven 
years has made the name of 
Packard synonymous with 
quality motor cars. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 6lst Street | 
Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. | 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACFARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 























the jury might have a young woman 
friend who should be shown what 
would happen to a murderess. 


HE gentleman for the defence 

spoke far more lengthily and with 
a far greater passion. He defined love. 
He brought voluminous memories out 
of the past to prove that love causes 
strange things to happen. A human 
being caught in the throes of the 
divine passion is slightly mad, and 
slightly more than human. He—or 
she—is not to be judged by common, 
workaday standards. 

“She killed him because she loved 
him!” he cried. “Search your hearts 
and pray to understand that such a pas- 
sion as hers could not act otherwise. 
It is a great love which will die for 
itself. It isa greater, deeper, stronger 
love that will kill to defend itself. 
You will not, when this case is ended, 
permit your fellow citizens to know 
you as hard, brutal men, incapable 
of understanding the heart of a 
woman.” 

For two hours, thereafter, the judge 
urged upon the jury that the speeches 
of the lawyers were to be forgotten. 
There were two things to consider: 
the facts and the law. The facts were 
that the girl had committed murder. 
The law was that she should be con- 
demned to death if the jury found her 
guilty. However—there were lesser 
penalties. ... 

The jury debated forty-five min- 
utes. There was terrific, though thor- 
oughly suppressed, excitement upon 
their return. They nodded their 
heads gravely. The judge stood up. 
The prisoner stood up, and finally all 
those in the courtroom were on their 
feet. 

The verdict came in a swift, long- 
ish flow of language: Suzy Berdet 
was somewhat guilty. She should not 
be guillotined, but should be forced to 
serve four years’ imprisonment. 


ITHIN less than sixty seconds, 
the courtroom was entirely 
empty. The judge disappeared when 
the last words of the sentence were 
upon the lips of the clerk. Suzy was 
whisked away. The people whispered, 
rushing to the street. The lawyers 
dashed through a hidden doorway. 
The Great Republic of France had 
disposed, neatly and with satisfaction 
to all, of another crime passionnel. 
The newspapers printed about four 
lines each concerning the fate which 
had descended upon Suzy Berdet. 
—Morris Markey 
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PREPARATIONS 


YOU ARE A BUSY WOM. 
[Fas here is a definite message 

for the perfect care of the skin 
and the preservation of CHARM— 
for what surpasses a beautiful com- 
plexion! 


LUCILLE DOLLEE has solved the 
problem in these preparations, SO 
SCIENTIFICALLY CON. 
DENSED that only a few items are 
needed and only a few moments of 
time each day to essential cleansing 
and exquisite care of the skin. 


Just a small group: 
CLEANSING CREAM 


NOURISHING & FOUN. 
DATION CREAM 
ASTRINGENT SKIN FOOD 
FACE POWDER 


EYE LOTION HAND LOTION 


ROUGE _ LIPSTICKS 
BATH SOAP 
Delightful to use, delicately fragrant 
and extraordinarily refreshing. A 
few moments of time each day will 


cleanse, nourish and completely re- 
juvenate the skin. 


If your favorite store cannot supply 
you, write direct to 


Lucille Dollee 


905-7 CARNEGIE HALL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Booklet on request 
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THE NEW YORKER 


OUT OF TOWN 


Away Out—For Rest, 
Meditation and Prayer 


ANGUOROUS 
mondaines who 
have spent the winter 
months at Deauville 
need not return just 
yet to our provincial 
plages, for the season 
at Lido is just getting 
under way and, my Venetian corre- 
spondent advises me, will be worth the 
while of exquisites from every land. 
The Lido is, of course, the paradise 
of the pajama, which is worn there 
eighteen hours a day (with finger nails 
tinted to match, some say, but I am 
skeptical). Usually some costume, 
called a bathing suit out of sheer cour- 
tesy, is worn in the forenoon on the 
beach, which is divided into three 
strata of exclusiveness, while one lies 
under a silk coverlet and striped para- 
sol in full view of the ocean. ‘This 
costume may be worn again for lunch- 
eon in the Gothic tavern, a cool, dim 
place of great chic, or the oriental 
bar, where one lolls on low divans, sips 
anis deloso and, for all I know, 
smokes a stealthy pipe of opium. In 
the evening one wears a simple smok- 
ing and little model of chiffon, for 
all the world as in our own crude 
homeland. 





HE Lido season opens this month 

with the Red Cross Ball, a fancy- 
dress affair at which the beau monde 
of Venice is graciously assisted by dig- 
nitaries from other lands, including 
an overshadowed and untitled group 
from our own. After that, the season 
is in full swing with at least one gala 
a week promised the greedy inhabitants 
of the city. 

Every Sunday evening the Excelsior 
Hotel will give an elaborately beauti- 
ful dinner dance, for which the ball- 
room is redecorated to accord with the 
spirit of the féte: this year there will 
be a seriesof sermonsin stones, with the 
guests requested to wear their emeralds 
on the emerald evening and to save the 
rubies for that occasion. The Pearl 
Gala will find the entire ballroom 
transformed into a submarine scene 
with octopuses crawling uncom forta- 
bly about the walls, and it is whis- 
pered that the mysterious Princess S. 
will wear her turquoises, hitherto 
glimpsed only by her court. 

The Grand Hétel des Bains prom- 
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Now it can be studied . . . that 
distinguished residence-apartment 
building at Fifth Avenue and 59th 
Street . . . The Sherry-Netherland ...A 
tall, exquisite tower, reaching higher than any 
residence-building has ever reached before. Central 
Park becomes a garden panorama; Fifth Avenue a fasci- 
nating ribbon. This lofty dwelling is more than a place to live; 
it is a way of living. All service is supplied by Sherry. Food is 
prepared in Sherry kitchens and served at your own table. Butlers, 
valets, maids, laundresses—all are trained in the Sherry tradition. 
They can be trusted with your treasures—and with your prestige 
. . . Economically, the plan is sound. No investment in service 
quarters and kitchens. No wages paid while you are away; no 
food, light and breakage bills running up. No servants to engage; 
none to manage. October occupancy. Apply to renting office, 
Sherry-Netherland Corp., telephone Regent 7272. ~- A uv 


C]ke SHERRY - NETHERIAN D 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 
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Tuck 
the 
TUX 


in your 
week-end 





TUX 


COOL AND CORRECT 
for sport and informal wear. 
White Buckskin with Black 
or Brown Calf trim. Also in 
All White Buck. 


SPORT SPECIAL 


For golf, boating and every occa- 
sion when a man demands of his 
shoes extra comfort, extra dura- 
bility and a quick, sure grip on 
any surface—-WALK-OVER an- 
nounces the SPORT SPECIAL. 
Snug fit at heel and arch, roomy 
at toe and tread. Supple calf up- 
pers. Long-service, sure - grip, 
Gro-Cord soles. 


Walr-Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 


Semi-annual Sale 
$6.95 $7.45 $8.95 


NEW YORK CITY 





1432 Broadway 622 West 
at 40th Street 18ist Street 
1625 Broadway 254 West 
near 50th Street 125th Street 
BROOKLYN BRONX 


557 Melrose at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 








ises two great fétes, including the tra- 
ditional headdress festival, and there 
will be any number of balls, including 
the Hunt Dinner, for which the wait- 
ers will be dressed as whippers-in; the 
Scheherazade evening, when a palace 
will appear floating on the waves laden 
with musicians and tables for two; the 
Roman dinner, where the guests will 
recline at their meal with rose wreaths 
in their hair and togas charmingly 
awry; and the Japanese costume ball, 
for which a native costumer will be 
put at the disposal of the guests—for 
a consideration, of course. All this 
is dreadfully romantic, but it seems, 
perhaps, simpler to sign up with Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld for a couple of years 
and get the same backdrop of opu- 
lence with a little healthy exercise 
thrown in. 


MONG the events at which Occi- 

dental costume may be worn will 
be the international tennis matches to 
be played July 23 for the Coupe 
C.I.G.A. and September 2 for the 
Coupe Commodore Beaumont. At some 
undetermined date in September the 
Schneider Cup Race will be run be- 
tween hydroplanes of all nations—an 
exciting and dangerous event. “There 
will be a short season of Italian opera 
in the Fenice Theatre (said to be the 
most beautiful in the world, by such 
disinterested critics as Max Reinhardt 
and Morris Gest), culminating in a 
large costume ball at which, it is sibi- 
lantly whispered, the Crown Prince 
of Italy will appear in the royal box. 
Fashion Week will be arranged by the 
Fascist controller of fashions, and 
Chez Vous, the dancing resort fas- 
tueuse, has signed up Gilda Gray, 
Yvonne George, Mary Corday, and 
others of the same high ilk. Already 
behind us is the old Venetian festival 
of i luni del Lido, which was renewed 
this year in honor of the Fourth of 


July. 


PO \edgue cavorting about such high- 
ly gilded cages, it would be 
dreadful to come back to the old grind 
of Cape Cod colonies with nice young 
married couples, so I take a flying 
broad jump to the Goshen Inn—an 
excellent place to go for the rest cure 
and spiritual retreat that should fol- 
low a few weeks at the Lido. Goshen 
is about sixty miles from New York— 
up the Hudson to Bear Mountain and 
turn inland into the centre of the self- 
conscious Orange County. Its charms 
have been sung often enough for you 
to have caught the idea by this time— 
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It filled kim with 


desire:-for more 


N Europe he discovered 

that one of the famous 
Scotch short cakes always 
filled him with a longing for 
more. He has the same feel- 
ing now about Beech-Nut 
Scot Cake. For here is the 
same rich butter shortening, 
the same rapturous, melting 
flakiness. It is fresh, too, as 
the Scotch cake is in its own 
country. Women like the 
price. 

FIVE VARIETIES 


Butter Sweets Cream Crackers 
Chocolate Tea Wafers 


Scot Cake 
Vanilla Tea Wafers 


Beech-Nut 
Biscuit Dainties 


“Each variety packed separately” 
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, wayside inn with ship’s beams which 
were beautifully weathered on the 
Spanish Main. News hot off the wire 
assures me that the place this year is 
overstocked with servants brought up 
n the best feudal tradition, that the 
cockney bellboys are small and oblig- 
ing, and that the English inn atmos- 
phere extends, for better or worse, to 


the realm of cooking. 


N the off season—July and Septem- 
ber—there is no centripetal social 

life, and the main amusements are 
walking over the hills, hugging the 
fires that are lit all over the inn, and 
patronizing the matinée trotting races, 
at which solemn octogenarians try out 
their full-blooded horses. The formal 
trotting season will not open until Au- 
gust 9, when local enthusiasm reaches 
a point of almost hysterical intensity 
and rooms are at a premium; but this 
month you may enjoy the pleasant 
sight of a gentleman with an A rating 
in Bradstreet’s circling the track be- 
neath your window at seven in the 
morning. 

The Harriman stables are espe- 
cially conspicuous and this family is 
partly responsible for the high class of 
patrons and the fact that the terrace on 
which many meals are served looks 
right down on the half-mile track, for 
all the world like the Turf and Field 
Club. 


ESIDES these peaceable amuse- 

ments, the guests at Goshen are 
welcomed at the Orange County Golf 
Club, about ten miles and five dollars 
away unless they have had the fore- 
thought to bring their cars. The course 
is good and will be extended to 
eighteen holes this summer. ‘There 
are also band concerts on Goshen 
Green, to which hundreds of cars 
come and park, occupants and all, well 
out of earshot of the music, with the 
naive enjoyment of a farmer on his 
Saturday night in town. The only 
event of the week that is noticeably 
social is the Saturday evening dinner- 
dance, at which Larry Siry does the 
orchestral honors. Extra headwaiters 
of aplomb are called in for the occa- 
sion and the event is made extremely 
smart by the appearance of the Land- 
ed Gentry in full regalia. It appears 
that many of the unostentatious guests 
who drop in for a split of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale could buy and sell all of 
the nymphs that loll in the sun—prob- 
ably arranged by Norman-Bel Geddes 
—on the costly sands of the Lido. 


—G. P. 
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Disinfectant 














ihe women || 
who never || 


erow old 


te the famous actresses; to wo- 
men in professional life and to 
women in public service whom 
everyone admires: 


Isn't it true that sane habits of 
diet, sane habits of living, sane 
bodily care have been largely re- 
sponsible for the success and hap- 
piness you have found? 
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lo the thousands of women who 
want to stay young 


Tuere are so many false theories and 
fads about the proper care of yourself. 
Some are dangerous, some are absurd. 
Don’t be misled by them. 

The makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
offer you free a little booklet called “The 
Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” It 
was written by a woman physician. It is 
sound professional advice. The facts and 
simple directions it contains should be in 
the hands of everywoman. Send for it now. 
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The fact that “Lysol” Disinfectant has 
for 30 years been without substiture with 
physicians and hospitals guarantees the 


reliability of this little book. 


Use the coupon below. We will send 
to you promptly this free booklet which 
has helped thousands of others. In the 
meantime, in using a disinfectant for any 
purpose, be safe, be sure. Buy a bortle of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant today. Complete 
directions come with every bottle. 


Made by LYSOL, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 
pany. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, 
Lysol (Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is never sold in bulk. It is sold only 
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. — P in the brown bottle packed in the rellow carton. 
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7 | LEHN & FINK, INCORPORATED 

Ne Sole distributors, Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. 66 | 
a j Please send me, free, your booklet, “The Scientific | 
“Side of Health and Youth.” | 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


THIS AND THAT—OUTDOORS 


ENNIS enthusiasts who are 

broken-hearted at the threat of 

an impending shower, and the 
prospect of a weekend without tennis 
because of wet courts, will welcome 
with delight the En-Tout-Cas tennis 
courts. These courts, which are made 
of a burnt clay that is extremely por- 
ous, can be played on half an hour 
after the severest of rains. The clay 
comes from Leicestershire in England, 
where it is treated by a patent process 
to ensure rapid drying of the courts, 
and to prevent the discoloration of 
tennis balls and clothing. These 
courts have as much resiliency as a 
good turf court, and are consequent- 
ly very comfortable on the feet, or, to 


be exact, under the feet. The clay 
is dull red, and it can now also 
be procured in a soft shade of 


green, which is exactly the color of 
my new spring hat. Both colors do 
away with the glare of sunlight, and 
make it possible to play later in the 
evening, due to the visibility of the 
white balls on a dark background. 

The courts can also be used until 
the fall frosts, and as soon as spring 
thawing sets in. During the winter 
they should be covered with a layer of 
salt hay, with the added precaution of 
an under-covering of tar paper where 
the winter is very severe. This will 
effectively prevent the top dressing 
from washing through any frost 
cracks in the foundation. ' 

H. A. Robinson & Co., at 128 
Water Street, who are the only Amer- 
ican agents, will send their men to 
any part of the country to superintend 
the building of the court. You pro- 
vide three laborers, who need not be 
skilled (and very few are), and the 
cinders necessary for the foundation. 
The ground is precisely and carefully 
levelled (there being no necessity for 
even the slight slope allowed for 
drainage on the ordinary court) and 
the cinders laid under the expert direc- 
tion of the men from the Robinson 
Company. The surface follows, with 
the necessary preliminary treatments, 
taking in all about three weeks’ time. 

The directions for taking care of the 
court are very simple: it must be rolled 
and watered frequently during the first 
month, always rolled before playing 
on it after a heavy rain, and never al- 
lowed to get too dry. Should there be 
a long rainless spell—and I haven’t 
seen one in quite a while—an applica- 
tion of glutrin chemical, which is sup- 


plied with the court, will remedy any 
dry or dusty condition, if frequent 
watering does not do the job. 

Other equipment which comes with 
the court includes either wood or 
strong rustless steel posts, set in con- 
crete to prevent any loosening from 
the strain of the net or from heavy 
rains, a tennis net, and lead line tapes 
which are securely fastened and beaten 
flush with the court. The use of these 
tapes practically eliminates expansion, 
and consequently any danger of trip- 
ping, and makes painting necessary 
only once a year. Steel cable nets, 
that are rustless and unbreakable, come 
with the steel posts, as well as a centre 
guide which automatically adjusts it- 
self with the rise and fall of the net 
during play. Backstops and _ posts, 
rollers, and brushes to remove leaves 
or to clean the tapes, can be supplied. 

If you have a tennis court that is 
not satisfactory, it is possible to have 
it made over into an En-Tout-Cas 
court, the amount of work varying 
with the quality of the foundation. 
The telephone number of H. A. Rob- 
inson & Co. is Hanover 6530. 


OLLOWING up the subject of 
tennis brings me once more to 
Spalding’s (what, again!). To meet 
the problem of a racquet which can 
be heavy and yet perfectly balanced 
without too much weight in the head, 
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racquet. ‘This differs from the ordi- 
nary racquets in the open throat 


and longer handle, allowing a bet- 
ter balance, and in the consequent 
plausibility of a smaller head, permit- 
ting a tighter stringing of the gut. 
The shoulder has a reinforced con- 
struction and the stringing is of a fine 
grade of split gut. The result is a 
racquet of balance and power notice- 
able even to an amateur, although it is 
designed primarily for experts. 

The same open throat construction 
has been used in the Metalite racquet, 
which has a frame of strong alloy 
metal, and, instead of the usual metal 
stringing found in a racquet of this 
type, a high grade of silk string with a 
Permatite finish. This is waterproof 
and gives the same resiliency as a gut 
stringing. Spalding emphasizes the 
importance of choosing racquets by 
their feel rather than by their weight. 
The heaviest racquet that feels right 
in the hand is the one to choose, no 
matter what kind of racquet you are 
buying. Consequently, instead of 
using the usual ounce markings, the 
Spalding racquets are labelled light, 
medium and heavy. 

The Spalding tennis ball is a two- 
piece, plugless ball, which means—in 
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“Tsw’t it marvellous, the intricate machines the human 


mind can invent?” 


“Yeah—say, the one with the brown eyes is a peach.” 
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simple terms—that instead of having 
the air forced into it by means of a 
plug, it is filled by machine just before 
the two pieces are sealed together, thus 
insuring the same amount of air in 
each ball. There is a special air-re- 
taining lining, and the felt cover is 
cemented and stitchless. 


L. SLAZENGER, at 12 East 
F. Forty-third Street, has a tennis 
racquet press that will hold anywhere 
from one to twelve racquets. This 
comes from England and should prove 
most convenient for large families of 
tennis players. Each racquet is in- 
serted in its proper place, and the press 
is tightened by means of a large screw 
at one end. There are also blocks of 
wood that can be set in, if less than 
twelve racquets are used. 

For Badminton players (and there 
is a steadily increasing number of 
them in this country) there are sets 
which include the regulation poles and 
net, a box containing the racquets in 
a press, the shuttlecocks and a book 
of rules. For indoor play the base 
of the shuttlecock is made of cork and 
light felt; for outdoor play rubber 
and heavier felt are used, so that it 
can be better managed in the wind. 

For the amusement of weekend 
guests on hopelessly rainy days Table 
Tennis is a diversion which will suc- 
cessfully delay all meals when the 
dining-room table is used as a court. 
However, regulation tables, nine by 
five feet, with the lines properly 
marked, and the net all ready to set 
up, can be bought at Slazenger’s. To 
go with these, a set of celluloid balls 
and two racquets made of cork with 
a sandpaper covering, and, of course, 
a book of rules. 


NE of these deceptive days you 
will find yourself stranded far 
from home in a pelting rain, with no 
means of conveyance in sight, no um- 
brella, no raincoat, and your only de- 
cent outfit of clothes on. If such is 
the case you can stop at the nearest 
hotel, theatre or restaurant coat-room, 
it a newsstand or drugstore, and for 
twenty-five cents purchase a Rain- 
Pak. This little article consists of an 
mergency raincoat and hat made of 
vaterproof paper folded neatly into 
\ little envelope. The hat is large 
nough to fit over whatever headgear 
ou are wearing and the coat has a 
ng cape instead of sleeves. It makes 


WHERE DEFT-FINGERED NURSES 
WHISK AWAY FATIGUE 
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Women who are most in demand socially find Primrose 
House an invaluable aid in preserving loveliness and youth. 
Here in the peace and quiet of New York’s most exclusive 
beauty salon, deft-fingered nurses whisk away all traces of 
fatigue, molding beauty into the face as surely as a sculptor 


molds it into clay. 








Treatments only by appointment. Call Plaza 5347. Come to 
the Primrose Salon for diagnosis of your complexion needs. 
We have arranged with exclusive shops throughout the 
country to carry Primrose House preparations. If you live 
outside New York we shall be glad to place you in touch 


with a conveniently located Primrose House dealer. 





+ + | } 








no pretension to beauty (who cares 
out that in the rain? ), but it is 
very novel and useful idea. —K. J. | 


New York and Environs—B. Altman & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., 

Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & Co., John Wanamaker, Russeks, 

Saks & Co., Stern Brothers, Oppenheim,Collins & Co., Abraham & Straus, 
Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. J., L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 


A request will bring you our booklet, “Here Dwells Youth”, 


which tells you how to apply our various preparations and 


gives directions for rational care of your skin. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 FAST S2 
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* This * 


RED CREST 
is a double safeguard 








IKE all fine products, Farina’s Cologne 
has been widely imitated. For more 
than two centuries its formula has been 
imitated, its name borrowed, and its label 
counterfeited. 


For your protection we have adopted a 
mark by which you may know the genuine 
and original. It is this red crest, placed 
upon every bottle of the original and gen- 
uine Johann Maria Farina Gegeniiber dem 
Julichs-Platz, Cologne. 

Always look for this mark when you buy 
cologne. It identifies the cologne that 
fastidious Europeans have used for more 
than two centuries to prevent embarrass- 
ment from perspiration odor. 

Farina’s Cologne, with the red crest, is ob- 
tainable at your drug, specialty or department 
store. Glass Bottle, 4 0z., $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 


6 02., $1.75. 
Sole Distributor 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York 


Look for the MB Red Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 











PLAYER-PIANO 
ROLLS 


Orlof f, Moiseiwitsch, 
Donaldson, Landowska, 
Leginska, and the “Hu- 
moresque’ You Didnt 


Expect 


ERE are la- 
dies in this 


Ph m 
inh month’s player- 


@ piano rolls. Wanda 





Landowska, Ethel 
Leginska, Muriel 
Pollock, Pauline 


Alpert, Vee Lawnhurst—all special- 
ists in their fields, and all listed under 
the names of the organizations for 
which they record. Popular music 
snthusiasts, please note the début of 
Walter Donaldson as a pianist! We 
call the roll of our selections ‘from 
the month’s lists, arranged by com- 
panies: 
AMPICO 

Erupe In F, Op. 10, No. 8. Re- 
strained virtuosity by Chopin, the 
composer, almost perfectly reproduced 
by Nicholas Orloff, the artist. 

La FILLE Aux CHEVEUx DE LIN. 
One of the original preferred blondes, 
set to music by Debussy and played in 
the best Moiseiwitsch manner by — 
oddly enough—Benno Moiseiwitsch. 

Danse RITUELLE DE FEv. A very 
hot and very Spanish dance by de 
Falla, warmly performed by Alexan- 
der Brailowsky. 


Ampico Dance Records 
HALLELUJAH! Played by Adam 
Carroll. 

I’m 1n Love Acarn. 
Ferdie Grofé. 

Love AND KissEs. 
Perkins. 

Rosy CHEEKS. 
ton Delcamp. 

Duo-Art 

ANDANTE Favorit. One of Bee- 
thoven’s favorites (but not one of 
ours!) brightened up immeasurably by 
the performance of Wanda Landow- 
ska. 

RETROSPECTION and THE Esrray. 
Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without 
Words,” one sad and one rhapsodic, 
both punched into one roll by Ethel 
Leginska, whose publicity shouldn’t 
blind you or deafen you to her fine 
pianism. 

SERENADE Baprne. A lightweight, 


Played by 
Played by Ray 


Played by J. Mil- 
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“My Idea of Heaven” 


sung by Harry Richman 


“My idea of heaven’’ 


“It’s you, c’est vous’ —sung by Harry Richman 
3538 
‘Alabama Stomp’’—fox trots 


‘*Hurricane”’ —Red Nichols and his Five Pennies 
3550 
“Rosy Cheeks’’—fox trots 


“That little something’’—Ben Bernie and his 
Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra 3528 


*‘Following the sun around’’—from “Rio Rita’ 


‘“*Rio Rita’’—fox trots—Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 
3472 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


Shh Ys, 
Wy 
Sf 


[many 







There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
**Light-Ray’’ records 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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but a good one, trained by Gabriel- 
Marié, and well managed by Robert 
Armbruster. 


Duo-Art Dance Records 


Just THE SAME. Played by Wal- 
ter Donaldson. 
SipE By Sipe. 
Alpert. 
So BLUE. 
lock. 
SoMETIMEs I’m Happy. Played by 


Phil Ohman. 
WELTE-MIGNON 
(Licensee) 
HumoresquE, Op. 101, No. 4. 
This is a Dvorak “Humoresque,” but 


not the ““Humoresque,” which is Num- 
ber 7 of the same set. Number 4 is 


Played by Pauline 


Played by Muriel Pol- 


related to the slow section of Number ° 


7, but it is more interesting harmon- 
ically. A real find, well played by 
Richard Singer. 

TaMBouRIN Cuinols. Kreisler’s 
famous fiddle piece, brilliantly tran- 
scribed by Julius Chaloff, and just as 
brilliantly played by Reginald Stew- 
art. 

RAGAMUFFIN. A charming bit by 
John Ireland, unrolled by Evlyn 
Howard-Jones, an Ireland authority. 


De Luxe 
Dance Records 


Hir tHE Deck! (MeEp Ley). 


Played by Harry Perrella. 

Love anp KissEs. Played by Vee 
Lawnhurst. 

MoonseaM! Kiss Her For Me. 
Played by Howard Lutter. 

SwEET SOMEONE. Played by Joe 
Ward. —Pop 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. William Becker, 
May 16, a nine-pound girl. Becker is a 
magician—The Billboard. 


And probably expected a rabbit. 


Jack Jones, the well-known well borer 
of Hollister, who has many friends in 
San Juan, will be sorry to hear that he 
was injured last Sunday while on the way 
to a picnic. It seems that Mrs. Jones, 
who was driving the car, was forced off 
the highway into a ditch. Mr. Jones, sit- 
ting in the rear seat, not knowing what 
his wife intended to do, stepped out of 
the car and at the same time the open 
door knocked him under the car. Mrs. 
Jones, not knowing what was taking 
place, backed the machine over him.— 
Hollister (Cal.) News. 


Just a general misunderstanding all 
round, 
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Sun in-New York. 


KYSCRAPERS are making New York a city 
of shadows. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to find your place in the sun—to select a 
permanent town home where fresh air and 
abundant sunshine are definitely assured. 


At No. 133 East 64th Street, in the most 
socially desirable section of New York, the old 
Beekman restrictions protect the light and air 
all around. Spacious ten and thirteen-room 
apartments are well laid out with full South- 
ern exposure. Not to be found anywhere else 
in the East Sixties. 


Establish your family where living in New 
York will be easy, comfortable and pleasant. 
Erected in accordance with the highest stand- 
ards, ready for September occupancy. 

Investigate immediately while there is still 
a chance to own one of these unusual apart- 
ments. 


Purchase Prices 
from $29,900 to $54,600 


| (100% Cooperative) 


133 East 64™ STREET 


Builders 
Starrett Brothers, Inc. 





Architects 
The Firm of Kenneth M. Murchison 


Selling and Managing Agent 


Fwina|ves Sage 


508 
Park Avenue 
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oA NY hotel of lesser distinc- 
tion would be a jarring note 
in the sweeping panorama of 
natural beauty and historic 
interest to which the Boston 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel lends its 
dignified architectural charm 
and the pre-eminent position 
of its name in hotel history. 


Since the opening of this hotel 
in May there has been offered 
to Bostonians a new high 
standard of hotel service and 
a new type of delightful 
cuisine—new to Boston, yet 
old in the traditions of grace- 
ful living in the capitals of 
finance, » ried and fashion 
throughout the Continent. 


Single rooms, with bath, $5.00 to $8.00 
Double rooms, with bath, $8.00 to $14.00 
Suites [living room, bedroom 

and bath] From $15.00 up 


Avsert Ketter, Gustave Torr, 


Managing Director Manager 
cw 
Ritz-Carlton Ritz-Carlton 
\ New York Atlantic City 
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‘THE SUMMER 
THEATRE 


The Grand Old Man Wins 
—Puck’s Magic 
TARING the 
dog days con- 
fidently in the face, 
intrepid producers 
keep sending us an- 
nouncements of in- 
timate revues in the 
making. Meanwhile, we wander 
vaguely about, and find only smol- 
derings of activity here and there— 
someone has remembered Shakespeare, 
someone has collected a black troupe, 
a little-theatre group has raised its 
head. Ships for Cherbourg sail si- 
lently away, bearing actors who had a 
good year; boats for Coney slide down 
the bay with the others. 





ITH the arrival of “Bottom- 

land,” a musical comedy of 
Harlem and points south, the Princess 
Theatre hopefully keeps its doors 
open. ‘The show is a rhapsody in 
ebony, with touches of blue. The 
quick stepping of two tap dancers, 
Raymond Campbell and Edward Far- 
row, pulled it out of several bad mud- 
holes, although never very far out. 
In spirit the all-black company is 
African, but the substance is Broad- 
way—a dingy version of the straight- 
American musical show, with gro- 
tesque cue lines, blue songs, mammy 
throbs, and even a beautiful hero. It 
was shabbily mounted, and miles too 
long. 

Clarence Williams, a radio pianist, 
wrote the book and music. We had 
always suspected that the gnawing 
hunger of radio performers to see a 
human face, instead of a microphone, 
would some day burst all bounds. It 
remained for the childlike negro curi- 
osity to come out into the light 
with this sprawling, hot-foot effort. 
Mr. Williams appears at the piano in 
person in the Harlem cabaret scene. 

The music is good enough, but de- 
rives—as does the whole entertain- 
ment—from purely white-light or- 
igins. There is no taste of the 
Southland, no taste of the jungle. 
Eva Taylor, as the young Bottomland 
miss who is lured to naughty Harlem, 
sings well, her quiet voice being the 
one true-black note in the show. The 
chorus, wild-eyed and frantic, con- 
sists of seven brunettes and one ash 
blonde, and is probably as inexplicable 
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DORSET 


When you would dine well, 
go to the Dorset 
where the beauty of an 
Early American 
dining room adds to 
the delight 
of a fine meal. 
Then, browse through the 
lobby and lounge, 
and apartments furnished by 
Callingham-Lloyd. 
view the possibilities of 
a Dorset apartment 
hotel home 
of two to 5 rooms with 
serving pantries and 
refrigeration. Some have 
double ceiling height salons, 
roof terraces, fire places, 
others are 
maisonettes with private 


street entrances. 


30 WEST 
54% STREET 


NEVO 
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4 collection as has ever trod the boards 
south of 135th Street. 

\ rather good piece of comedy act- 
ing was provided by two gentlemen 
named Slim Henderson and John Ma- 


son, a team with excellent possibilities. 


HAT sweet Puck, who misleads 

night wanderers, mischievously 
led several thousand of them into the 
creen moonless glade of the West 
Side Tennis Club at Forest Hills on a 
recent Sunday night, for a very bright 
performance of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” thus benefiting the 
Actors’ Fund. Black clouds were 
banked low in the windy sky; behind 
the flapping pavilion which housed the 
orchestra, trains of the Long Island 
Railroad passed in endless tumult; the 
roaring voice of George Hassell 
reverberated through the concrete 
stands; and Shakespeare’s deathless 
fantasy was reborn again, beneath 
chill stars. 

Had the night been gentle, the set- 
ting would have been perfect for the 
great sweep of this dreamlike play. 
Athens was a white platform with 
four white columns. The wood was 
the simple green of the tennis courts, 
eminently better than any theatre for 
the fairy dancers. Even in the gusty 
air, the comedy went trippingly, and 
the Kosloff maidens leaped particular- 
ly high to keep their blood circulating. 

Mr. Shubert’s Mr. Hassell made a 
marvellous fine Bottom for the 
Pyramus and Thisbe interlude, and 
the cast was quite generally reliable 
and good. We stayed to the bitter 
end, thoroughly taken with the 
Brahms Club chorus, the dancing, the 
unworldly scene, and the incredible 
magic of William Shakespeare in 
Forest Hills. There are rumors that 
there will be more of this sort of 
thing during the summer. 


iy their cellar, which just seats three 
dramatic critics comfortably, the 
Triangle Club players arrived home 
from work one evening and opened up 
an intimate revue known as “Bare 
Facts of 1927,” under the direction of 
Kathleen Kirkwood. The program 
says, “Take Seventh Avenue subway 
to 14th Street, use 12th Street exit, and 
walk south two blocks.” Our sugges- 
tion is, “stay right where you are.” 
I'he painful aspect of a little-theatre 
croup in action might make the trip 
worth while for a student of sociology. 
Sut anyone just wanting bare facts of 
1927 should consult the World Alma- 
nac. It’s sprightlier.—SauL Wricut 
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When you discover, publicly, that the 
moths have feasted upon your dinner 
jacket . . . be nonchalant . . . light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 





























CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who will be absent 
from the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of address 
order received and request only that ae ae be sent at least three weeks in 


advance of the date with which it is to ta 
THE NEw YORKER, 

25 West 45TH StrREET, New York. 
You have been sending the magazine to— 
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Doesn't she 


look 
superior ? 


HAT woman wouldn’t, with 
a complexion like hers? 
It’s easy to carry your head like a 
lily on a lily stem — 
It’s second nature to take the 
glances of a first-night audience as 
though you were a royal visitor— 
When—your complexion is with- 
out fleck or flaw—and 
All the time the secret’s in one of 
your dressing table drawers! 


Kleinerts 


KRINX 


You’d often tried to go without 
soap and water on your face...you 
knew they didn’t cleanse the pores 
and unblock the soot stoppers city 
life puts in! But until Kleinert’s 
came to beauty’s aid with Krinx, 
you despaired of removing the cold 
cream cleanser. 

How different things are now! No 
more soiled towels, no makeshift 
substitutes! “Surgical cleanliness” 
in the soft leaves of caressing tissue 
that come in contact with your face. 
Krinx ag J sets your skin a good 
example; Krinx absorptive quality 
drinks up the cold cream! 

Two sizes: 25c and 45c—made 
and guaranteed by 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FINANCIALLY SPEAKING 


HE Street Cleaning Department 

has found it necessary to estab- 

lish a new division known as 
“The Tapers.” Channel crossings by 
Trudy, Paris flights by Lindy, etc., are 
becoming such frequent occurrences 
that most Wall Street offices now let 
the old ticker tape run right out of the 
window permanently, discarding the 
ancient and honorable metal containers 
formerly used for this purpose. This 
gives the financial section a gaily fes- 
tooned appearance, but necessitates an 
entirely new technique on the part of 
the White Wings, whose antiquated 
brush-and-shovel methods are totally 
inadequate to cope with the situation. 
There have in fact been several cas- 
ualties of late among the older White 
Wings, with unfortunate rumors of 
melancholia and despondency, so that 
the Department has wisely decided to 
turn over this entire sector to the new- 
ly organized Tapers. 

The ultimate disposal of the old 
tape presented a troublesome problem 
until Messrs. Dow, Jones & Co. kindly 
offered to take it back, doubtless with 
the idea of rewinding it. 


PROPOS a recent fast deal— 
which is the Street’s way of des- 
ignating a new issue that is quickly 
over-subscribed—a disgruntled dealer 
whose subscription had been received 
at 10:09 a.m. (books being opened at 
10 a.m.) and had therefore been re- 
jected as coming in too late, was heard 
to remark: “In these days I guess it’s a 
case of only ‘He who runs may Dillon 


Read.’ ” 





OT so long ago, two years ago to 
be more exact, American bank- 
ers discovered Germany. Singly and 
timidly at first, then more and more 
venturesomely in pairs, in dozens, and 
finally in a vast hungry horde, they 
descended upon Berlin. States, cities, 
industries, public utilities, and all man- 
ner of possible and impossible borrow- 
ers were submerged beneath an ava- 
lanche of proffered dollars. A little 
of this flood spilled over into Austria, 
and other neighboring Central Euro- 
pean States. 

Then, quite suddenly and mirac- 
ulously, thanks to her own effi- 
ciency, to the British coal strike, and 
to American money, Germany had re- 
covered. Marks were plentiful, dol- 
lars no longer wanted, and so the army 
of American bankers moved out of the 
Adlén and the Esplanade and the 


Kaiserhof, and German became once 
more the language of the streets. 
What was next? France and Bel- 
gium? Many moved to Brussels and 
Paris, hoping for a repetition of what 
had taken place in Germany. But 
Belgium proved less fruitful picking, 
and France, aside from everything 
else, was declared forbidden ground 


by Mr. Mellon and Mr. Kellogg. 


Italy? Of course. South America? 
Certainly. The army divided itself. 
One section proceeded to Milan, there 
to camp out, complaining about the 
hotel accommodations, to pull wires to 
meet Mussolini, and eventually to dis- 
cover hitherto unheard-of municipali- 
ties, industries and _hydro-electrics. 
The other spread out, like a cavalry 
screen, over the South American con- 
tinent, unearthing provinces, states, 
cities, and departments which could— 
irrespective of whether they wanted to 
or not—sell a dollar loan. 

The South American A. E. F. is 
still hard at it. The Italian contin- 
gent is getting restless. Where will 
it go next? The Lord knows what 
the hotels are like in Sofia, Bucharest, 
Athens and Constantinople, but some- 
thing tells us that we shall soon know. 

Whatever else we may be doing, we 
are certainly learning geography. 


" BERE is probably nothing more 
characteristic of the financial 
community than its amazing collective 
sensitiveness to barometers—that is to 
say, to the slightest change in the atmos- 
phere, whether relevant or irrelevant. 
If you don’t believe this consult your 
broker on any Friday about any 
stock such as, for instance, General 
Motors. 

The chances are that he will launch 
forth into an eloquent recital of the 
tremendous future of the automobile 
industry; of the fact that millions of 
babies are born each year, all of whom 
will eventually grow up and drive 
cars; and of the undeniable conse- 
quence that General Motors in par- 
ticular, because of its enormous pro- 
ducing capacity, will reap the benefit 
of these conditions. Probably he will 
tell you that he considers General Mo- 
tors “one of the cheapest stocks on the 
list,” and with a special gesture of the 
hand elevated diagonally across the 
mouth, he will say in hushed tones 
“and then of course you realize that it 
is a Morgan stock.” 

Talk to him again on Monday 
about the same stock (it is quite safe to 
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Cedemode 
dale 


$9.75 $7 7% 


(570 Fifth Ave. shop only) 





Sondra 


Many who know style and 
value await this event to 
purchase unsurpassed 
shoes at smart 


reductions. 


Hosiery and buckles reduced 
20%. 


No C. O. D’s—No Returns 


Tedemode 


Feminine (Footwear 
570 Fifth Ave above 46" 











assume that he won’t remember your 
Friday’s conversation—at least he 
won’t remember whether it was you 
who listened patiently or some other 
client) and this is about what you'll 
get: 

“Well, of course the whole auto- 
mobile industry is based on over-pro- 
duction. It has been going on for 
years now, and sometime the demand 
will just naturally drop out from un- 
der the supply. Then you'll have a 
pretty bad situation for the whole in- 
dustry, and G. M. will probably be 
the hardest hit of all because of its 
terrific overhead. No, I can’t say I’d 
advise buying it. Of course it’s a 
Morgan stock, but even so I’ve con- 
sidered it too high for a long time.” 

What has happened between Friday 
and Monday? Perhaps the bank rate 
has been raised, call loans have been 
withdrawn from the market, or else 
there has been an earthquake in Japan. 
More likely, however, nothing has 
happened at all. It’s simply that on 
Friday your broker felt happy be- 
cause he was looking forward to a 
weekend of golf and bridge, and on 
Monday he felt depressed because he’d 
had it. The answer to all of which 
is not only “caveat emptor,” but just 
as much “caveat vendor” and, we 
might even add, “caveat brokor.” 


—E. & O. E. 


A LAMENT 


I’m not a prohibitionist, 
Nor rabid superstitionist, 
Nor any kind of missionist, 
Whose brain is run on wheels. 
I’m a modest sort of thinker, 
And a very moderate drinker, 
But I do like a little bit of sherry 


with my meals. 


I scorn a pious attitude, 
And, though it is a platitude, 
For liberty, not latitude, 
My temperate soul appeals. 
So little thanks I’m giving, 
In the dry old life I’m living, 
And it’s Oh, for a Jittle bit of 
sherry with my meals! 
—CAROLINE DUER 


For several minutes Friday morning 
the House discussed an amendment to 
the appropriation for the State School 
for the Deaf, seeking to add $300 to buy 
a radio set. —Dallas (Tex.) News. 


Almost the ideal location for one. 
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Satin FROCKS anticipate 
the fashion of the Fall. The 
Vionnet model illustrated is 
the first hint of what “they” 
will be wearing—soon, and 
which, because Russeks is al- 
ways a bit ahead of the mode, 
is presented by Russeks—now. 


$39.50 
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Byvihs Brottherds 


Goce Furnishing 


C @¢CLOTHINGS 


ous, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Clothes 





NEW YORK 





Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Tacwont con. Goviston 


Ceovaty Reee 220 Bcucewe Avenve 


and Accessories for Travellers 
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PURSES 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 


Do you suppose that all the little Parts 
gloves that die in New York go back to 
Paris? Or what do you suppove if at 
all? And really, does it make any dif- 
ference where they yo when you can get 
or scads, or 


We have oodles, 


more here ? 


whatever it 1s that means lots, 





: GLOVES 


HOSIERY 


GIFTS 


409 Madson Avenue, at Forty-eighth St. 
Waldorf-Astoria, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue 
1580 Broadway, (With Men's Dept.) 
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THE RAQRA 


On to Empire 


VER the hill 

to the Empire 
City track. The 
course where “The 
Wearin’ of the 
Green” always _ is 
the most popular 
piece in the band’s repertoire will 
bridge the gap between the meetings 
on Long Island and at Saratoga, and 
the Honorable George is not the only 
one who is hoping to recoup for a sea- 
son of ups and downs by following 
the Rancocas Stable. Sam Hildreth 
always does well at Empire City, 
though the horses he saddles are in- 
variably a bit short coupled in the 
prices. Most of the big stables will 
be resting up their best for the Spa 
and when class drops down Sam’s skill 
as a trainer stands out. 





Turning over the pages of the 
past-performance book, I find few 
horses of the type that we like to call 
champion. Chance Shot stands out 
among the three-year-olds, and Dice, 
fortunate in a season when weather 
and the ills horseflesh is heir to have 
played havoc with training operations, 
is the leading two-year-old. I con- 
tinue to rate Dice with a reservation. 
These notes are written before the 
running of the Tremont Stakes, and 
as I am not in the confidence of the 
Wheatley Stable I do not know wheth- 
er the son of Dominant will go to the 
post. If he does run I doubt that he 
will carry his impost of 130 pounds to 
victory, particularly as the distance 
will be six furlongs. ‘Though this has 
been a lean year for the H. P. Whit- 
ney two-year-olds—last season they 
were sweeping all before them in the 
stakes—the master of Brookdale Farm 
must find satisfaction in seeing a colt 
of his breeding go so high. 


OME horses never have a follow- 
ing no matter how good and con- 
sistent they are. Zev was popular with 
the crowd, but the men who try to 
make horses run to figures did not like 
him and were constantly picking some- 
thing to beat him. The case of Hen- 
rietta Wildair is much the same, pos- 
sibly because she looks more like one 
of those performers at the dog-racing 
tracks than a thoroughbred. She al- 


ways does her best—she won five of 
her last six starts and finished second 
in the other—and yet every time she 


Cit 


pope 
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popular Winners 


runs they pick something to beat her. 
Just another queer twist of the psy- 
chology of horse players. 


H* was a distinguished German 
musician, with a bit of a flair 
for the galloping horse, and he came 
to Aqueduct one afternoon bearing a 
letter of introduction to one of our 
cleverest trainers. “Dll mark your 
program for you,” said the trainer. 
“T feel lucky today.” 

“T see you have a horse entered in 
the first race,” said the musician, look- 
ing over the card. “T’ll bet on him 
to win, of course.” 

“IT wouldn’t do that today,” said 
the trainer. 

“To place, maybe!” 

“No, I don’t think he’ll be second.” 

“Then to show, surely?” 

“No, I don’t think he’ll be third.” 

When the barrier went up for the 
first race, our trainer’s horse was away 
third. At the quarter he was second. 
But the hard, fast footing began 
to burn his tender feet and by the 
time the leaders had turned into the 
stretch he had dropped far back and 
when they passed the winning post he 
was half-a-dozen lengths behind the 
next to the last horse. 

It rained a day or two later and 
the soft going was made to order for 
a horse with bad feet, especially since 
he always had improved ten pounds 
in the mud. The musician, making 
his second visit to the course, sought 
out the trainer. “I think my horse’ll 
walk in, today,” said that worthy. 

“Ah, yes, that’s what he did the 
other day,” observed the musician. 


ENTUCKIANS say Marshall 

Field’s Nimba must look to her 
laurels if she meets Handy Mandy 
n races over a distance of ground at 
Saratoga. Judging from her race in 
the Latonia Derby, in which she 
clipped a fifth of a second from Man 
’ War’s record for a mile and a 
half, Hal Price Headley has another 
Chacolet, for this daughter of Brown 
Prince does not get to running until 
he has gone six furlongs and the 
farther she goes the better she likes 

Incidentally, only two of the 
five records set by Man o’ War re- 
main: those for one mile and three 
furlongs and one mile and five fur- 
longs. —Auvupax MInor 








THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 2 


ANTON BRUEHL 


GR “Good grief! Here comes that fellow 
with the notebook. He’s followed us all 
over the ship.” gi “He's climbing up the 
rigging!” gm “What is he, anyway—a 
detective?” #9 “No. It seems he works for 
a Bond Street tailor, and he has designs 


on our Fabric Group suits!” 


As a matter of fact, there’s nothing remarkable about the 
style of our Fabric Group suits except their flawless good 
taste. $35, $40 and $45 at Weber ahd Heilbroner stores. 
























































YOUR 
PERMANENT WAVE 


Can be an artistic triumph or a 
dismal failure. At all Charles-of- 
the Ritz Salons you are guaranteed 
its successful creation because none 
but highly skilled operators are 


allowed to serve you. 


You may make an appointment 
jor a permanent wave by ‘phone. 
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RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 
PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Atlantic City 


RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS Boca Raton, Fla. 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Boston, Mass, 
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HAIRDRESSER TO HER MASTS 
THE SMART AMERICAN WOMAN 
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TEE AND GREEN 


Collegiate—Public Links—Mid-Season Nerves 


lege boys only wear sweaters grass in the sun all day, so that be- 


A NYONE who thinks that col- squads of Italians to lie out on the 


and smoke pipes in musical 
comedies should have been 
down at Garden City last 
week. There were lots of 
pipes and sweaters, there 
were shouts of “Hey, Ed, 
stick your head out!”, and 
men sitting around in wick- 
er chairs who looked like 
members of a student athletic commit- 
tee. You half expected to find text- 
books in the locker room, or to hear 
a bell ring and see them all start for 
a lecture. 

All this was very satisfying to the 
people who drove over to watch the 
beginning of the Intercollegiate 
Championship. They got a laugh out 
of saying that the club looked like a 
frat house. The golf was not so 
funny. It was much better golf than 
anyone played when we were in col- 
lege. 

Roland Mackenzie led the first 
day’s play, 74—78. He was the fa- 
vorite. Giles of Princeton, Charles 
Hunter of the University of Wash- 
ington, and Watts Gunn, Robert 
Jones’ friend, who has been photo- 
graphed so often for his nice smile, 
started farther down the list. Hunter, 
a sophomore, is a fine golfer. He is 
tall, broad-shouldered, red-haired, and 
wears spectacles. “There was Edward 
Mayberg of Leland Stanford, the 
intercollegiate champion of Califor- 
nia; and Carey of Cornell, the Carey 
who did such good drop-kicking in 
Cornell football games last fall. 
Lester Bolstad, of the University of 
Minnesota, had on a maroon sweater 
with a gold “M” on the front of it, 
turned inside out, so that only the 
stitching showed. He is a Swede, and 
looks it, and public-links champion of 
the United States, and plays in a mus- 
cular, deliberate style, so slow that he 
sometimes held up the course. 


, per can usually spot a tournament 
golfer who has learned his game 
on a public links. There is a public- 
links style of golf which is derived 
from the idea of hitting the ball as 
far as possible without remembering to 
be beautiful. And golf on public links 
is not the same game that it is on 
championship courses. The greens 
committees of public links don’t pay 





tween siestas they can root a few 
dandelion plants out of the 
fairways. Men with rakes 
are not kept beside the bunk- 
ers to make grooves in the 
sand. Sprinklers, attached 
to long yards of blue hose, 
don’t spin at noon, throwing 
rainbows of water, with a 
cool, rustling sound, on the greens of 
public links; in fact, many of the 
greens are made of packed-down 
earth, seeded only with pebbles, ready- 
tees, and cigarette butts. A_public- 
links player must expect anything. 
Uniform turf means nothing to him. 
Every patch of ground has its own 
problem. No wonder he doesn’t hit 
the ball with the free, classic swing 
of a Jones or a Hagen. He is less 
afraid of bad ground conditions 
than a more soundly schooled player, 
and he is less stimulated by ground 
conditions that are good. He is among 
golfers what a cowboy is among riders 
—agile, effective, and unorthodox. 


HERE is an atmosphere about 

the Intercollegiate Championship 
that is not like any other tournament. 
There is not so much strain. This 
is not because the men are younger, 
but because they have not played each 
other as often as the professionals and 
amateurs who meet week after week 
all spring and summer in the open 
championships. 

I know a man who is a manager 
of prizefighters. He has what he calls 
a “stable” of boxers for whom he 
arranges fights; they train together, 
eat together, and sometimes sleep to- 
gether in Pullman cars while they 
travel around the country, fighting 
every few hundred miles. Professional 
golfers get to know each other almost 
as thoroughly. They troupe together 
like a carnival or a travelling stock 
company. Each spring, when the 
northern links are still frozen, the 
golf circus comes out of winter quar- 
ters in Florida or California and be- 
gins to move slowly North and East. 
Instead of playing vaudeville theatres 
like a stock company or pitching a tent, 
like a carnival, in vacant lots on the 
edge of small towns, the golfers live 
in resort hotels and country clubs, and 
are watched by people who have 
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money. But the trouping process is 
much the same. You get the feeling 
that for them each championship, even 
the most important, is only a tem- 
porary stopover, a three-night stand. 

This does not detract from the sense 
of competition. It really adds to it. 
Men who have played each other many 
times are able, in sizing up the prob- 
able outcome of medal tournaments 
or matches, to figure in all sorts of 
subtleties. “They know that one player 
is always good on a particular course, 
like John Farrell, for instance, at 
Shawnee; they can tell from the 
smallest psychological indications just 
how a man is feeling. And in other 
ways the company of travelling golf- 
ers resembles a stock troupe. The 
members form friendships and have 
disagreements. Jokes and grudges that 
begin in one tournament are carried 
on to the next. Cliques develop; 
sometimes two or four players will 
form a group and go off on a side 
tour, giving exhibition matches. 


iy only one respect is the field of 
professional golfers different from 
any other theatrical or sporting organi- 
zation, and that is that it is not an 
organization. The players are thrown 
together all the time, but the inter- 
ests of each one are separate from 
those of any other. In all open tour- 
naments they are not playing against 
each other, but against a common 
standard—par. ‘The man who wins 
the tournament gets the money. This 
leads to a lot of personal tension which 
usually comes to a peak in the middle 
of the season—that is, about this time. 
Sometimes the tension swamps a play- 
er and sometimes it buoys him up. It 
is odd to see Hagen, who used to have 
a domineering mental advantage over 
most players, playing earnest, methodi- 
cal golf that brings him in just behind 
Farrell in tournament after tourna- 
ment, and Sarazen failing by a stroke 
to make the tie in the Open a triple 
one. Cleverer than most boxers, bet- 
ter controlled than most baseball play- 
ers, professional golf stars show at 
this time whether the strain is pulling 
them, or dragging them back. After 
his great effort at Oakmont, Tommy 
Armour, open champion of the 
world, is going easy. And Farrell, 
who failed at Oakmont, is winning 
everywhere else. The Open Cham- 
pionship of Massachusetts which, with 

score of 285, five strokes under 
Hagen, he won at Wayland last week, 
was the fifth important tournament 
he has won ina month. —N. B, Jr. 





DEMEYER 


: PURPOSE of the Elizabeth Arden Treatments 
is to make your skin healthy, to cleanse the pores, 


nourish the tissues, stimulate circulation, so that your 
skin will be naturally clear, fine and smooth,— 
lovely, without need of artifice. Telephone today for 
an appointment. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES LOS ANGELES NEWPORT SOUTHAMPTON 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 








Copyright, Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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Better 
Shave’ 


ERE’S the climax of “the 

better shave”—the peak 
of luxurious satisfaction. After 
you shave, shake alittle Fougére 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
into your hand, and apply it to 
your face... It heals, soothes, 
and cools the skin, particularly 
after you’ve shaved close. It re- 
stores moisture to the skin and 
invigorates the tissues. 


This lotion, like Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream—which gives 
you “the better shave” —has the 
refreshing outdoor odor of the 
royal fern. The lotion is not 
sticky, and evaporates quickly. 
Try it tomorrow morning. Your 
druggist has Fougére Royale 
After-Shaving Lotion—75c. 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 


makes shaving easier and is 
delightful to use—S0c. 


ugere oyale 


AFTER-SHAVING 
LOTION 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 











Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 


Houbigant,Inc. 
539 W. 45th St. 
New York City 











PANHANDLER 
J OE, the Panhandler, sat back in 


my easy chair and contentedly 

consumed a cigar and a tall glass 
of milk, rather brown milk with ice 
in it. ‘This was part of the process 
of opening up, for Joe was telling 
about his tricks of the trade as a mem- 
ber of that vast profession whose sales 
talk leads off with, “Say, brother, can 
you let me have a nickel for a cup of 
coffee?” 

“The first thing you want to do,” 
he said, “is always pick a guy with 
a soft face. Now Id pick you in a 
minute—well, just like you seen me 
do. But the best bet of all is a young 
fellow walking with his girl. He’ll 
come across because he don’t want to 
look cheap in front of his girl. You 
want to be sure, though, you don’t get 
mixed and choose an older fellow 
with his wife—wives are always wet 
blankets in this business. 

“A “handler gets to be a pretty good 
judge of character and most times 
spots a guy who will shell out. Some- 
times if you’re up against it and have 
to hit every bird that comes along 
you'll run through twenty-five or thir- 
ty before you register. But you'll al- 
ways get it if you keep going—that’s 
the beauty of the game. Tellin’ them 
you're hungry just before their own 
mealtimes when they’re feelin’ that 
way themselves will work, nine times 
out of ten. 

“Talking about hours, the best time 
of the day for panhandling is just 
after lunch or after dinner. They’re 
feelin’ good then and are more apt to 
shell out on the plain being-broke gag. 
Of course, there’s different kinds of 
gags, just as there are different kinds 
of “handlers. I might as well start 
at the beginning and tell you about 
these last first. 


as HE most common kind, of 

course, is the drunk and there’s 
more of him than any other kind. He 
gives the game a bad name—don’t 
never give him nothing. He’s in it to 
grab off all the coin he can get for 
booze and nothing else. His technique 
is usually pretty rotten because he don’t 
care and he ain’t never made a good 
study of it. He’s the lowest type. Then 
there’s the guy who’s in it as a business, 
sometimes working at it regular hours 
and puttin’ it away as he gets it. A 
clever guy at this can make from fifteen 
to twenty dollars a day. None of them 
has ever been known, as far as I know, 
to get much together, lecause the 
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Do your 


cigars suggest 


Haunch, Paunch 
and Jowl? 


Do they date back to the over- 
stuffed nineties when seven- 
teen-course dinners, beefsteak 
breakfasts and proud, perma- 
nent paunches were the mode? 


Or do they fit in with the 
mode of today . . . five-course 
dinners instead of seventeen, 
thirty-one inch waistlines in- 
stead of forty-six, golf, polo, 
and ...a taste for mildness 
in smoking? 

The Haddon Hall Cigar 
is silky and mild as a light 
French wine, but flavorful as 
old port. Satisfying, yet its 
mildness leaves your palate 
fresh. And soothing . . . just 
enough. 

Ask for Haddon Hall Ci- 
gars in any leading tobacco 
shop about New York, or— 
may we send you a pamphlet 
illustrating all shapes and 
sizes? D. Emil Klein, Inc., 
438 E. gist St., Lenox 5148. 


Haddon Hall 
C > Cigars \._9 
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money sort of goes to their heads when 
they get a couple of hundred and 
they blow it in a crap game or such 
like. 

“A guy like that’s illegitimate any- 
way, because he’s gettin’ something on 
false pretences when he says he’s hun- 
gry and ain’t. The ones like me are 
the best—that is, when we need a 
meal or a flop we panhandle for it. 
That means when we say we’re hun- 
gry we are. ‘Take a typical day in my 
life, now. I get up about noon and 
hit the street about one o’clock. I 
get enough for a couple of fried eggs 
and a cup of coffee and afterward I 
sits in the park or just wander around. 
At dinner-time I keep at it longer be- 
cause maybe I want to take in a show. 
There comes half an hour or so more 
after this and then I hit my flop, a 
Bowery hotel maybe or a cheap room 
like I got now. 


“M AYBE you won’t believe it but 
one of the best gags is straight 
out of O. Henry—yeh, I’ve read him 
in the library during hard winters— 
and this is just standing in front of a 
restaurant window looking at the food. 
If you stand there long enough and 
look bad enough somebody’ll hand you 
2 couple of bits. Another one a little 
more intricate, that’s used by the guys 
who make a business of ’handling, is 
gettin’ tricked out in a pair of overalls 
and standing by a trolley line in the 
early morning telling them you need 
the carfare to get to your job. Most 
people want to help out a guy with a 
job. There’s other kinds of travel 
games, too, such as carrying a satchel 
in a railroad station and hittin’ them 
with a story that your mother’s dying 
and you ain’t got enough fare to go to 
her. 

“Funny how people are about dying 
mothers. Or the line about being a 
sailor who’s missed his ship and only 
wants enough to keep him going till 
he can join it again is a good one— 
a friend of mine who works Green- 
wich Village with a cockney accent 
has been joining his ship for three 
years now and finds it pretty profit- 
able. Then there’s always the wife- 
and-six-kiddies-in-Pittsburgh gag. Car- 
rying a marked want-ad section of a 
newspaper is always good stuff, but 
for a general rule of get-up a beard is 
about the best bet. The worst thing 
you can do is have on a clean shirt. 

“About fear of cops, there’s only 
one cop in a hundred who’!l bother a 
sober "handler; first, because it’s too 
much trouble, and second, because the 
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THE VERY BEST OF GIFTS 


66 
H, GIVES not best 


who gives most; but he gives most who 

gives best, said wise Arthur Warwick. 

A small item tastefully chosen from our 

assemblage of gifts for men, will surely 
be considered the best gift 


Our Sportsman’s Book of Events, sent on request, 


features gifts for men 
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OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46tT" STREET - 





NEW YORK 


























cA MERICA’S 
FINEST | 

HOTEL 

PARTMENTS | 


‘Do You Know— | 


—how reasonable are the 
rentals? 

—how exquisite are the 
appointments? 

—how complete are the per- 
sonal services, which in- 
clude Maid, Butler and 
Valet services, as well as 
noiseless refrigeration, free | | 
of cost? 


2 to 6 rooms, from $2940 
Unfurnished or Furnished 


Sark Sane 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

















1 Charles Wilson, Managing Director 











A SALE 


to celebrate our 


FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Entire stock 
reduced 


15% 
SUITS, TOP COATS, TUXEDOS 


A special group of odd sizes, broken lots 
—all new numbers and our standard 


make . . . suits and top coats 
$24.50 
Suits in small sizes 
32—33—34—35 
$19.50 


Sale terminates July 30th 


A full line of furnishings 
Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rates 





CLOTHES 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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CREATOR 
OF BEAUTY 


PERMANENT 
WAVING 


TWENTY DOLLARS 


ote}, F-)0i iy waiel, B 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


HOTEL 
AMBASSADOR 


PHONE PLAZA 56/5 


I7 WEST48thST. 
PHONE BRYANT 4232 





, cop’s pretty human and thinks the guy 


needs it. I had an experience even 
better than this when a New York 
cop tipped me off to a rich spot in 
front of the Elks’ Club on the agree- 
ment that I’d come across with half. I 
collected fourteen dollars for the af- 
ternoon and gave him six. 


“(HICAGO’S a better spot for 

panhandling than New York in 
some ways, though New York’s good, 
too. Ten cents is what they usually 
come across with, but a quarter is com- 
moner in New York than any other 
town. Middle-class people are the sym- 
pathetic ones with the high-lifers turn- 
ing the iced shoulder, though there’s 
some that hold the wealthy-lookin’ 
young man is a good bet. Actors, too, 
are easy—but you don’t want to get 
them too old. 

“Most “handlers fall between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-five, or 
past forty. If you want to prove this 
have a look at the gang in the Mills 
Hotel on Bleecker Street, the greatest 
hangout for panhandlers in the world. 
You'll find some grifters in them, too, 
guys what have gone around the world 
without a cent and without working. 

“One other thing you ought to 
know is that it’s bad dope to squawk 
when a guy don’t come across. [ al- 
ways make it a point to say, ‘It’s all 
right, Jack,’ or “Thanks just the same,’ 
but some of the boys get sore and 
holler, ‘Don’t spend all your money in 
one place.’ That ain’t no good. It 
hurts the business.” 

—THEODORE PRATT 


Miss Etta Kirby has been sick, but we 
are glad to say she is improving. 

Robert Fisher has got a bad case of 
the blues this weekend.—Wills Point 
(Tex.) Chronicle. 


Evidently he doesn’t feel the same 
way about it. 


Several years ago Jim Farmer, living 
three miles north of Aztec, hung his vest 
on the barnyard fence. A calf chewed 
up a pocket of the garment in which there 
was a Fordson watch. A short time ago, 
the animal, a staid old milk cow, was 
butchered for beef and the timepiece was 
found in such a position between the 
lungs of the cow that the respiration— 
the closing in and filling out of the lungs 
—kept the stem winder wound up, and 
the watch had lost but four minutes in 
seven years.—San Juan (N.M.) Review. 


3 | Well, that wouldn’t interest a rail- 
.4 road man. 
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about 


a man 

from 

near 
Hipsaguda 





err a man in a small town not 
far from Hipsaguda, Illinois, once 
cut a coupon and got back a book of 
proverbs. Bewildered by the barrage 
of advice, he finally selected the 
famous “early to bed” verse and 
concentrated on it. 


But after a year of earnest en- 
deavor he found himself none the 
healthier and none the wealthier or 
wiser. Analyzing the difficulty, he 
soon realized that the proverb made 
no provision for not ae. 


It was his wife who equipped his bed 
with Lady Pepperell Sheets, for the first 
time. The curtain is lowered for a year to 
denote a lapse of 365 days, and we find him 
healthy, wealthy and wise. In other words, 
this story would have a simple happy end- 
ing, if it were not for the fact that husband 
and wife spent most of their evening argu- 
ing whether it was Lady Pepperell Sheets 
or the clipped coupon that seat good 
fortune to them. 


“It’s Lady Pepperells,” insists the hus- 
band. “Not that I belittle clipping cou- 
pons,” he explains, “but I don’t need any 
more advice, and I do need sound sleep.” 


It is a long established fact that Lady 
Pepperell Sheets make sleeping not only a 
possibility but a serene pleasure. 





Lady 
PEPPERELL 


























A sheets 6° pill cast 
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Most Distinguished Hotels 


T the Park Central 

one finds the indefin- 
able dignity of restraint 
that distinguishes the homes 
of those to the manner 
born. Exquisite appoint- 
ments and superior service 
transmute this structure of 
stone and steel into an ultra- 
modern hotel of highest dis- 
tinction. 


Inviting Suites of 
1, 2, and 3 rooms 


Furnished or Unfurnished 
On Lease or Transiently 


Alsc Tower Studio Apartments 
and private Roof Terraces 


Suites contain every modern 
living comfort—from circulat- 
ing ice water to radio outlets. 
Moderate rentals include hotel 
service. Booklet upon request. 














New York’s largest Swimming Pool—fed 
from an artesian well—at the service of 
guests and visitors. 


Park Central 
Ho 
7th Ave, 55th t 56th Sty 


Representatives on Premises 
Telephone Circle 8000 














HOW WARS START 
[: was Sunday afternoon in the 


subway. Life was at low ebb. 

Under the slow anesthesia, I be- 
gan to feel that I had been in the 
subway a long time. Yet I distinctly 
remembered that when I had de- 
scended into the subway, the country 
was at peace. America was at peace. 
Great Britain was at peace. I could 
even picture, from the swift darkness 
of my burrow, the roll of our vast 
hemisphere—our western prairies with 
farmers resting from their toil, motor- 
ists brisking along smooth highways, 
the Southland, the cornbelt, sunlight 
on the peaceful valleys and hills of a 
nation. This consoled me and resigned 
me to a Sunday afternoon in the sub- 
way. 

When a frog-throated newsboy 
came through, crying “U.S. Threatens 
Great Britain,” it greatly surprised 
me. I plainly saw the headline in the 
New York Enquirer. But I also knew, 
from personal observation, that up 
to ten minutes ago the U.S. had not 
been threatening Britain at all. At 
Eighteenth Street and Seventh Ave- 
nue, where I had entered the uptown 
local, not a single United States citi- 
zen had been noticed threatening 
Great Britain, not ten minutes 
ago. 

I felt the same condition was prob- 
ably true in England—none of my 
acquaintances had been getting any 
threatening letters from across the sea. 
I would have sworn you could go any- 
where in America, at that moment, 
and not find anybody threatening 
Great Britain. I would have sworn 
you could comb the British Isles for a 
single threat. 

But there it was in type. The edi- 
tor of the paper had got it from a 
press association. ‘The press associa- 
tion had got it from a reporter. The 
reporter had got it from a diplomat in 
Geneva. The diplomat had got it 
from a conference on the limitation 
of armaments to promote peace. And 
now the subway riders were reading it 
and getting very mad at Great Britain. 

And that, my children, is how wars 
start. —E. B. W. 


An error last week. The item should 
have read: Mary Northgrave had the 
stubble beater in her corn field, instead of 
the plow, it was done by the county in- 
stead of a goat which should have read 
gov’t.—Schoolcraft (Mich.) Express. 


Why not tear up the whole edition 
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LLUSION"—the cobweb sheer silk 

underwear—takes precious little 
space under your frock or in your 
vacation luggage! Such a joy to don 
these perfectly cut,diaphanous undies; 
such bliss to pack these flower-tinted 
gossamer treasures! 


Cool as a cloud, “Illusion’’ is last- 
ingly serviceable, too! If you cannot 
locate “Illusion” at your favorite 
store, write for information to: 


VAN RAALTE CO. 
Dept. A, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


V. RAALTE 


e225 22222332 Silk Underwear 


Ui 


W 


Silk Gloves, Stockings, Glove Silk Underwear 





and start over? 








“— because you love nice things” 










































































































cP 8 THE 
TERRACE 


A secluded garden; tall cool 
= tinkling with ice; a 
uge striped parasol for 
shade, flowers in the sun- 
shine, a gorgeous view for 
miles around. Not public, 
mind you, but your very own 
garden, adjoining your suite 
at the Fifth Avenue. Extra size 
rooms, some having double 
height ceilings, dining al- 
coves, dignified, ample foy- 
ers. The lobby and lounges 
would do distinguished 
credit to a modern mansion. 
Resident guests and visitors 
from afar value the dining 
room and the chef’s pride 
in its Cuisine,as among those 
rare pleasures that happen 
once in a lifetime. Over all 
is the sense of comfort and 
security that comes from 
service smoothly, silently 
performed. The Fifth Ave- 
nue is a renewal of faith in 
the fine art of hospitality. 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 


Stuyvesant 6410 
1, 2 and 3 rooms with serving pan- 


tries, refrigeration; furnished or un- 
furnished; for long or short term. 


And on Murray Hill 


THE HOTEL 


WHITE 


Lexington Ave. and 37th Street 
Lexington 1200 


Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 
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THE SKY LINE 


Viewing the Avenue by Bus—The Next 
Fifty Years the Hardest—Rad1o Dinners 


HESE are good days for bus 


riding, if you can get a seat on 

top and your companion is not 
wearing one of the ten-gallon 
sunbonnets that totally eclipse 
the view. I have tried, oc- 
casionally, to make mental 
architectural notes while tool- 
ing my own modest car, but 
my advice is—don’t. My | 
progress down the Avenue caused 
much whistle-blowing and taxi pro- 
fanity, and that I evaded a summons 
was due only to the pitiful aspect of 
my rolling stock. 

“The Avenue” of course means 
Fifth Avenue. It always does. Actu- 
ally, this term connotes but a small 
portion of it—the social Avenue be- 
tween Forty-second Street and the 
Park, a proud section which pretends 
to be ignorant of the fact that its 
uptown beginning is at a rickety fence 
on the edge of the Harlem where the 
lots are either empty or covered with 
most depressing factories. It improves 
a little farther down, after passing 
through the Black Belt made so lurid 
by Carl Van Vechten, and, just above 
funny little Mount Morris Park with 
its miniature mountain and observa- 
tion platform, the thoroughfare is 
actually charming in its mauve 
decadence. A few elms still strug- 
gle for an existence and Mount 
Morris makes an amusing stop to the 
vista. 

It is only at the top of the Park 
that the Avenue begins to be rather 
imposing with its row of big apart- 
ments, hospitals, foundations and pri- 
vate houses, facing the greenery op- 
posite. A new architectural item in 
this superior neighborhood is the New 
York Academy of Medicine, a fine 
sturdy design which immediately sug- 
gests its authors, York & Sawyer. 
These gentlemen handle their Byzan- 
tine with canny skill. The vigorous 
detail seems just right and the ar- 
rangement of windows above is free 
and interesting. I found myself much 
involved in the very erudite display 
of Latinity which is carved over va- 
rious openings. Some of the inscrip- 
tions, if my translation was anywhere 
near right, are rather macabre. There 
is an allusion to Man’s sure capture 
by the Grim Reaper which, coming 
from the disciples of A®sculapius, is 








disarmingly frank, and I also liked 
the statement that “the man made 
healthy by Nature is infinitely superior 
to him who is made so by 
Art.” This is a free transla- 
tion. There is no extra charge 
for scholarship. 

Farther down the Avenue 
are two exhibits illustrating 
our state of flux. The Sen- 
ator Clark mansion is now in that 
entirely exposed stage of demoli- 
tion which reveals the most intimate 
domestic accessories to the public 
gaze. The view from the Avenue 
suggests one of the old stage-sets 
which used to portray the apartments 
of numerous neighbors. But on the 
Vanderbilt site, at the Plaza, huge 
steel columns and girders are swing- 
ing into place. ‘The virgin timber 
of this aristocratic section has entirely 
disappeared and the new second 
growth is coming in. From the size 
of the steel it is evident that the new 
building will rival those neighbors, 
the Sherry-Netherland and the Savoy 
Plaza. 

It is not fair to comment on these 
tall towers as yet, for the top of 
the Sherry-Netherland is still cross- 
hatched with scaffolding. I have been 
told that the damage by the perfectly 
beautiful fire which won so much ap- 
plause this spring was far more than 
had been suspected. 


yy the business section of the Ave- 
nue, at Fifty-fifth Street, the 
Bethlehem Engineering Company has 
just built itself a creditable building 
which presents a classic facade well up 
to its fine location. No matter what 
the modernists say—or do—there is 
no getting away from the fact that 
a Corinthian column is a swell thing. 
In its inner construction, on typical 
floors, the keynote in this building was 
economy and simplicity. This resulted 
in a low rate per square foot that has, 
in turn, produced ready rentals, the 
summum bonum of the promoter—in 
this case, Mr. Floyd Brown, a trained 
architect and skilled developer of real 
estate. 

On the street level, stores have 
already been taken by the Kohler 
Company, which builds excellent non- 
skid bathtubs, and by Knox, the pate- 
shelterer of many of our best hat- 
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“HOW'D YOU LIKE 
TO GO TO 
HALIFAX?” 


said she... and as luck would 
have it, he certainly did. 


Wouldn’t you, too, when you 
learn that the trip, on a real 
ocean liner, only costs 


30." 


gg if you're 
a New Yorker 
how'd you like to 
get away from our 
slightly over-heat- 
ed August...when 
the asphalt is run- 
ning freely on the 
pavement! 

... Take a real ocean voyage... 
with charming people ... active sports 
life on deck if you want it... 

...Get a new coat of tan... see 
entirely new countries... get a taste 
of real French life... and may we 
mention it... be in territory not ex- 
clusively confined to coca-colas and 
ice-cream sodas. 

All this... in the space of from 
ten days to three weeks. 

You sail for Halifax from New York 
... two days on the actual high seas 
...on fine new ocean liners that do 
duty the rest of the year taking our 
copper kings on world tours. 

After Halifax you visit 
Bay of Fundy... stay at Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec . . . Montreal 
... the St. Lawrence . . . Thousand 
Islands. 

Is it a wonder everybody is taking 
this trip .. . college boys... girls... 
business men... women... debu- 
tantes ... the whole family! 

And... if you must... you may 
arrive home again . . . without pain 
... before the Labor Day rush. 

Inclusive 10 day tours arranged for 
$131 up. First boat leaves August 
13th. Write for our booklet. 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
CANADIAN 
CRUISES 


Your local agent or 


25 Broadway, New York 








tees. The Chatham-Phenix National 
Bank will occupy much of the piano 
nobile, and above this will be a series 
of floors devoted to light manufac- 
turing, millinery, dressmaking and 
such, so that the financiers will not be 
without charming neighbors. 

On the top of the building, in 
a four-story setback, the National 
Broadcasting Company will have its 
offices and audition rooms. The almost 
immediate filling-up of a building of 
this size in a location de luxe is a 
noteworthy achievement, purely prac- 
tical but closely related to modern 
architecture, and the success of this 
venture reflects much credit on Mr. 
Brown and his associates. 


H*" W. Corsetr, the cham- 
pion of the skyscraper, issues 
from time to time fascinating state- 
ments and descriptions of what New 
York will be fifty years from now. 
Buildings are going to be half a mile 
high (no kidding), and we are all 
going to live on the upper levels, above 
the highest flight of the condor, 
where vegetation etc. Ele- 
vators, curiously enough, will be re- 
placed by moving stairs on the outside 
of the giant towers and, Mr. Corbett 
says, with that killing solemnity of 
his, “‘we will get our food by radio.” 
It all sounds rather awful to me, and 
I detest the idea of getting static in 
my salad. Mr. Corbett, it will be 
recalled, has almost weekly bouts with 
Major Henry Curran, long associated 
with civic and other good works. Cor- 
bett has a fighting name and Curran 
has a fighting record, and when these 
two get together . . . well, it’s more 
fun. 


ceases, 


NOTHER architect who likes to 
take the toe-weights off his im- 
agination is Alfred Bossom, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, who has been so thor- 
oughly Americanized by his work in 
this country that he says, in a superb 
burst of eloquence, “Thanks to the 
skyscraper, America leads the world in 
plumbing!” 
Will my readers all please rise, as 
I am about to run over the national 
anthem on my harmonica. 
—T-SQuARE 


RIGHT ON THE JOB 
[From the Washington Post| 
Scott threw up his hand and seized the 
whizzing bullet as it cut through part 


of his left breast and was about to imbed 
itself in his body. 





NOW 
at your ingertips 


Consensus of fashionable opin- 
ion makes this Glazo lustre a 
part of the perfect toilette 


No great expense of money or time... 
No buffing . . . Just a quick flick of the 
brush over nails and—instantly!— each 
nail gleams with this exquisite lustre 
that is now the vogue. 


Keenly aware of the importance of small 
details to faultless grooming, smart 
women were quick to take as their own 

Glazo, the originator of this mani- 
cure that gives to hands an alluring 
loveliness. 


And now, wherever you go your nails 
are under scrutiny. See that they are 
correctly manicured. It is so easy. 


But for the perfect pale-tinted lustre, 
follow the advice of women of fashion 
and make sure that you get Glazo. For 
this excellent new Glazo has qualities 
not found even in the highest priced 
liquid manicures. 


In dainty twin bottles, in one the re- 
mover, in the other the liquid polish, 
Glazo comes to you complete. It gives 
to nails lasting beauty that remains 
undimmed for a week or more. Soap 
and water cannot harm it. It will not 
crack, peel or turn brown. 


In all the better shops you will find 
Glazo. Ask for it by name. The Glazo 
Company, 907A Blair Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; 468 King Street, West, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
With Remover ..... Fifty Cents. 





Nails pol- 
ished with 
Glazo make 
hands more 


A Beautifu! 
Cuticle Line 
18 a necessity 
to charming 


beautiful, nails. Glaze 
more fash- Cuticle Mas. 
io nable. sage Crear 
No buffing keeps cuticl: 


necessary. even, clear 
and healthy. 


Try it. 
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Nowhere in New 
: York is there bet- 
ter entertainment for an 
odd hour or two than at 
the refrigerated 


RIALTO 


Broadway at 42nd St. 


for there you will see the world’s 
greatest screen actor (most everyone 
admits it) 


EMIL 
JANNINGS 


in his first American-made picture 


“The Way of All 
FLESH” 


A Paramount Picture 


Adult entertainment for those who 
pick their movies with care and dis- 
crimination. 


You can’t afford to miss it. 
It runs from 10:45 am. until 
closing and the prices are what is 
popularly known as popular. 























CAMPING AT 
LAKE GEORGE 


.* is still possible to reserve 
a few desirable camp sites 
for all or part of the 1927 
summer season. 


Completely equipped camp 
units, each consisting of two 
sleeping tents and a cook- 
tent; cots; bedding; cook- 
stove; running water. 


Unexcelled facilities for 
bathing, boating and fishing. 
Ten minutes by motor to golf 
course. 


One mile from Bolton 
landing. 


For particulars, address 
E. R. S. 


c/o THE NEW YORKER 
25 West 45th Street New York 





















July 9, 10, tf: Gilda Cray 
in “Cabaret” ; july 12, 13: 
Derby’ with 


with Wm 
we tt ytd ORCHES- 
TRA and ORGA 














THE SECOND MAN 


GUILD ste amirn ana sat at 2:30 


The Silver Cord 


souNGOLDEN THEA.;2, 5, 


Eves. 8:30. Mats., Thurs. and Sat. 














Broadway at 


CAPITOL 5ist Street 


THE THEATRE WITH A SOUL— 

CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 

CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 

FAMOUS CHESTER HALE GIRLS 

DISTINGUISHED DIVERTISSEMENTS 
Major Bowes’ Family on the air every 
Sunday through WEAF and its network 
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The Most Remarb- 
yy able Performance 
VW ever given in a 


Motion Picture 
Theatre 


7th Ave. ROXY 
and SYMPHONY 


World’s Greatest 
Theatre 


50th St. ORCHESTRA 
Under the of 110 
Personal Chorus of 100 
Direction Si 
Ballet of 50 
S. L. Rothafel Maria Gambarelli 
(Roxy) Prima Ballerina 











BELASCO Thea., 44th St. Eves, 8:30 
Mat. Thars, and Rae 2:30 
NCENT YOUMANS Presen 
THE NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


HIT THE DECK 


with LOUISE GROODY 


SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 




















WINTER GARDEN 2: $2? si” **"" 


“The Circus Princess” goes toward the top of the list of 
musical offerings’’—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 


an Musical Comedy Hit of the Age! 


# CIRCUS PRINCESS 


ne DESIREE uy GLORIA 
HASSELL TABOR ROBE ERTSON FOY 
“POODLES” HANNEFORD and FAMILY 


JED HARRIS Presents 


‘BROADWAY’ 


By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST fet: Wat's 


























Helen Ford yess) Bisex: 
Lory 
PEGGY - ANN McCONNELL 


ite @ Gen a dozen ee... by enjoyed any 
musical oqmegy so much.”’—Alexander| 
Woollcott, in Y. World 


VANDERBILT fii: Wed 'and say 2:30 











bd 38th St. Eves. 8:30 
Kalstetvosker Matiness Wed. and Sat, 2:30 
lith p Jeveus L. ERLANGER Presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING “2: 


Comedy 


HONEYMOON LANE 

















MAXINE ELLIOTT’S Fe 42:6 aia 


Theatre, “2. St. No eindnes Saturday 
LBERT MILLER Presents 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The Constant Wife” 


By W. Somerset Maugham 














EMPIRE Thea., B’way & 40th St. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
GILBERT MILLER and A. H. WOODS 


JEANNE EAGELS 
“‘Her Cardboard Lover”’ 


y JACQUES DEVA 
Adapted by Valeria Wyngate and P. G. Wodehouse 











School of the Theatre and Dance 


Instruction in Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Special Summer Dancing Courss 


beginning July 11, $100 
Enrollments Received Now 
Motion Picture Acting 
COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 


128-130 East 58th Street, N. Y. 








John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 








Plaza 4524 

















All seats are Py ya for summer. 
Best Seats, $2.2 Cort Theatre, 
48 St., E. of x. Matinee 
Wednesday. No Performances 
Saturday. 


PLAZA [RRA TE« 
Direction Leo Brecher 
and Mon., July 10 wad neta ewanson 


Sun. 
in THE LOVE OF 
. JETTA GOUDAL in BAL) tS 








OMSON in “SILVER KING co o's 
ROUGH.” we July 11—JOHNNY HINES in 
LL ABOARD 
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AN OFFICIAL GENTLE- 
MEN’S GUIDE TO 
LAWN TENNIS 


ENNIS is a game which must 
be played in an equable frame 
of mind. Therefore, at the out- 


set, irritate your opponent by every 
possible means. 


SINGLES 


The Technique of Description: 
Never simply call out balls “out.” If 
the ball clears the adjoining club- 
house, sing out, “Tough luck, old 
man, just barely over the line.” If, 
on the other hand, the shot grazes 
your back line, and even raises some 
white dust, swear that it was seven 
or eight feet out. 


Little Aids to Success: When op- 
ponent serves double faults, ask kind- 
ly, “Want two more?” 

On losing five games of a set, give 
way to a violent rage over some mis- 
placement, and smash your racquet all 
to pieces against a net post. As no 
one will then lend you another 
racquet, the bets will be called off— 
maybe. 

If opponent calls your cross court 
drive “out,” ask interestedly if he 
has been to his oculist lately. Men- 
tion, irrelevantly, the new invention— 
elastic tennis-court lines. Suggest a 
disinterested umpire. 

Suddenly contradict opponent’s an- 
nouncement of score. Argue violent- 
ly, swearing that you can check up 
on each point so far. Try and do 
it. 

When opponent serves a slashing 
ace, agree, after seven minutes of 
temper and quarrelling, to play the 
point over. Appear to be generously 
giving him the benefit of the doubt. 


DouBLes 

The Art of Taking the Net: On 
partner’s serve, always stand at the 
net, near the centre of the court. If 
not knocked unconscious by your part- 
ner’s potential ace, watch your op- 
ponent dribble a placement down your 
alley. Right about face, and query 
gently, “Dreaming, partner?” 


On Service: Never play your sec- 
ond ball safe. Always serve four 
double faults. Take no back talk 
trom your partner—you know what 
youre doing. 


Calling Attention to Manners: On 
sending an attempt at a tremendous 
lawford into an adjoining county, 








The only 7 and 9 room apartments available 
in a new building so far south on the Avenue 


101G* fifth Ave 


Corner of 83rd Street 


An apartment home of distinction, facing 
Central Park, which assures sunlight, air and 
pleasant outlook. 7 and 9 room suites; also sim- 
plex and duplex 12 and 16 room apartments. 
Woodburning fireplaces, herringbone quartered- 
oak floors, kitchen and bathroom tiled to the 
ceiling and glass-enclosed showers in addition to 
bathtubs are a few details that suggest the ex- 
ceptional quality of the building. 
Rentals from $5,500 


September Occupancy 


Douglas], Elliman 6 [o. 


15 East 49th Street Agent Plaza 9200 














Mi 


| 


Mad libigly iil Hoy 


Ble atl 


AVAILABLE! 


150 East 50th St. 


Apartments of one room 
and bath —or more — 


Furnished or Unfurnished Hotel Apartment 


I nspection Invited Suites of one Room 
and Bath or more. Every 
modern convenience 


Mloitoir “Hous p pagename — 


610 Park Ave., at 65th St., NewYork FALL OCCUPANCY 
Edward H. Crandall Agents 
President BUTLER & BALDWIN, Inc. 


15 East 47th St. Vanderbilt 5015 
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: New York’s Smart- ] 
4 est, Coolest Summer 
Nights’ Rendezvous ®@ 


i Chateau 
| Madrid 


231 West 54th Street 
LOUIS SCHWARTZ 


Managing Director 


T7TiT7 


—Presents— 


YVETTE RUGEL 


Distinguished Prima Donna 


KELLER SISTERS 
AND LYNCH 


Late Features of “Lucky”? 


FOUR 
WAIKIKI HAWAIIANS 


GRACE WELLS 


DAVE BERNIE’S 
CHATEAU MADRID 
ORCHESTRA 


AL B. WHITE 


“Ei Suggeritor’”’ 


| “Dine and Dance Under 
the Stars” 


NIGHTLY & SUNDAYS FROM 10:30 P.M. 


Phone Keservations 


COLUMBUS 1771-1401 


pW Ve We ee 
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(Coolest Home In The 
Oranges At Sacrifice 





$16,200 B. & L. mortgage on this 
modern owner-built home indicates 
a sound value of one-third more than 
price of $22,000, at which it can be 
secured. Owner moving to another 
city. Three bedrooms, sewing room 
and tiled bath on second floor, 2 bed- 
rooms and bath on upper floor. 

Large living room with fireplace, 
sun porch, reception hall, dining 
room, pantry and kitchen. Well dec- 
orated and arranged. Parquet floors, 
steam heat. Good sized lot, 2-car 
garage. Convenient to schools and 
station. Select neighborhood. Can 
be leased with option to buy. Apply 
15 Vernon Place, East Orange. Tele- 
phone Orange 7277. 








turn to your partner, and with magni- 
ficent control, grit out, “For Heav- 
en’s sakes, don’t jiggle about so and 
disconcert a fellow when he’s making 
a placement.” 


Covering Territory: Always hog 
the whole court. Return all balls 
from your partner’s side (into the 
net), on the ground that he didn’t 
look ready, or couldn’t have reached 
them, or you forgot you were playing 
doubles. 


Apologia: Whistle loudly at each 
error made by partner. 

Always offer a convincing alibi 
whenever luck goes against your own 
shot. 


Mixep DouBLEs 


Service to a Lady: Always serve 
baby style to female opponent, until 
reprimanded sharply. ‘Then lash out 
furiously on the next serve and try 
to hit her with a cannonball. If you 
do “‘ace,” ask, ““There—is that what 
you want?” 


Always the Gentleman: Never let 
her play any of the shots—remem- 
ber, she is a woman. 

But if a tough one comes over, 
leave it for her. The following con- 
versation should then ensue: You say, 
“That was your ball, my dear.” She 
answers, “It was not!” You reply, 
“Tt was so, you She answers, 
“It was NOT, you ————!” Et 


cetera, crescendo. 





Cupid’s Little Byplay: When call- 
ing score fifteen-love to partner or 
female opponent, leer fatuously, voice 
vibrating with meaning, as you accent 
the second word. 


FINALE 


Finally, if peradventure by any 
chance you do win, accept the laurels 
with meekness and humility. Comfort 
your opponents with the admission 
that you have played tennis with 
worse than they—but not often, 


thank God. —PauL GouLp 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 
[From the Rhode Island Avenue (D. C.) 


News] 

When a cinder or speck gets into the 
eye, twist a piece of white tissue paper 
into a small wisp, moisten the end and 
touch it delicately to the foreign sub- 
stance. It will sing to the tissue and 


may be easily removed. 
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Cyrano said, as he 
entered the shop of 
Rageuneau: 

“O Lord of Roasts, 
how sweet thy dwel- 
lings are! Cupid of 
Cookery!’ 

Here also the Cupid 
of Cookery will 
satisfy the cravings 
of your palate. 


* PESTAURANT® 


A YRANO 


27 EAST 55 STREE 


TELEPHONE ™ PLAZA+116 
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Confirmed Diners-out keep 
their enthusiasm un- 
impaired by frequent 

ilgrimages to the 
Whitehall, where the 
careful planning of 
the Chef matches their 
own enjoyment of his 
masterpieces 


HOTEL 


“Whitehall 


‘Restaurant 


Broadway at 100th Street 


Hotel suites of 1, 2 or 3 outside rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, lease or 
short term. Theodore Kemm, Resi- 
dent Manager. Same ownership as 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hotel W bite. 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director. 
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SAHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 55" and 56" Streets 
Jitting the t Sizes 1tolO 
Narrow Heel AAAA tod 











THE ART 
GALLERIES 


July Brew for the Hope- 
less Dipsomaniacs and 
Other Matters 


HERE must 

be summer in- 
terest in art for we 
find some of the 
M staunchest galleries 
bright and cheerful 
} ind dressing up 
their walls for ad- 
dicts, school teachers, and those who 
walk in their sleep. Durand-Ruel, we 
mentioned last time we made a note, 
are carrying on. ‘True, they give 
Saturday over to bucolics and they close 
their august doors at four in the after- 
noon. But for the remainder of the 
time you can see there as nice a col- 
lection of modern French art as there 
is in the city. 

Durand-Ruel, too, have the advan- 
tage over the city museums in that they 
are selective and give you at a glance 
more than you might find in the whole 
of the Metropolitan tour. ‘They have 
such a storage place that they can bring 
out a new arrangement every fort- 
night and never show the strain. We 
found new canvases since our last visit, 
a Brown, a Gauguin, a Pissarro and 
some by Peské that gave us no end of 
a kick. 

The Andrés and the Guillaumins 
are both in abundance, and as ever the 
little corridor is hung with some mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of classics. We 
are going to make a request for the 
return of the Braques, seen this spring 
in one of the shows. We haven’t had 
half enough of them and know there 
are likewise others who feel that way 
about it. 





EINHARDT Galleries call our 

negligent attention to the fact 
that we overstated their current exhi- 
bition, mentioning, as we did, some 
immortals that are on the shelves of 
rival emporiums. We are sorry and 
in the meantime will speak a word for 
their actual show. It, too, is arranged 
for the lover of the more modern in 
art. 

We liked best a small Derain 
and next an exciting Van Dongen. 
Then there is one of the good Pascins 
and a Marie Laurencin. Utrillo and 
Vlaminck, of course, and two new pic- 
tures by Sterne. Being small, they 











Drama 
Adventure 
Romance 


Get these thrills 
in Home Movies that you 
take yourself 


HE Drama of Life. How close it 
touches all of us. So real. And 
now SO easy to preserve. 

Today, by just pressing the switch 
of a compact, marvelous little cam- 
era, you can catch life as it is... im 
action... to see it all again whenever 
and wherever you please. 

The day of the new sport, the new 
art, the new expression is here. If 
you are not making your own movies 
you are losing one of the biggest 
thrills of life. 

The camera that offers you this de- 
lightful, exciting experience is the 
Ciné-Kodak. A machine, the operation 
of which is simplicity itself. Press the 
button... Drama... Adventure... 
Romance are being recorded for repro- 
duction on your own silver screen. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


A complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope Projector and Screen, may be 
had for as little as $140. Call on either 
of our stores for a demonstration. 


Gillette 


Camera Stores, Inc. 
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A Single Cloud 


Can Hide 


THE WHOLE OF 
THE SUN— 


In that remark is this significance: 


IF ERNIE GOLDEN AND HIS 
M°ALPIN ORCHESTRA did not 
play nightly on the McAlpin Roof 
the most musically-hypnotizing 
strains of dance syncopation you 
ever heard — 

Or— 

If four hundred feet up over 
truggting, noisy crowds, en a cool, 
beautifully decorated roof meant 
but little— 


And again— 
If McAlpin Cuisine wasn’t abso- 


lutely the finest that New York 
affords at prices you can afford— 


And furthermore — 

If each night you didn’t enjoy 
every moment that the special 
McAlpin entertainers are singing, 
dancing and wise-cracking — 

Plus — 

The fact that everything’s sky high 
on the McAIpin Roof but the prices— 

Then I emphasize — 

If any one of these features were 
missing, it would be the single cloud 
that hides the whole of the sun. 

When it comes to running a Roof 
Garden—please pardon an expres- 
sion of pride—“I know my onions.” 

Managing + 


P.S. Always open for Luncheon and Dinner 
Evening Couvert charge (after 9:30) $1.00 


MSALPIN 
ROOF 


Where The White Way Begins” 
Broadway at 341th St. 





seem to us to have about twice the 
sincerity and good painting that is con- 
tained in some of the glib, expansive 
canvases of that versatile brushman. 


ANIEL’S, of the modern Ameri- 
cans, is a nice place to spend a 
summer morning. He has set around, 
rather than hung, some of the best 
things of his various vintages, and if 
you know the password you can see 
several shows for the mere asking. Of 
the newer things there are some superb 
Dickinsons and Demuths. Every now 
and then we get to the point where we 
wonder if these two, with Marin, 
have not said about all there is to say 
for the American artist. Of course 
we should like to leave plenty of room 
for the young men and those who are 
experimenting with form and color. 
But for complete realization and re- 
finement of beauty, per se, give us the 
trinity Marin, Dickinson, Demuth. 

Peter Blume, of the flaming youths 
of the group found in this bursting 
attic, has finally painted a picture that 
we like all the way. At about the 
point where he had that great big boy- 
ish impulse to be naughty and shock 
the old folks at home, he restrained his 
hand. Consequently the little canvas 
is devoid of the customary appliquéed 
nude and holds together as realized 
composition with a good deal of beau- 
ty. He has a delicate, lyrical color 
sense and often achieves something in 
form. 

Kuniyoshi lithographs make their 
bow, and we are glad. The cost of 
his paintings has kept many a modest 
collector from owning a Kuniyoshi 
and we feel that the black-and-white 
medium will widen his field of appre- 
ciation. Completing the roster are 


Sheeler, Spencer, Driggs, and Brook. 


HE Brooklyn Museum announces 
a large showing of Georgia 
O’Keeffe. That is one of the few 
things that might drag us over the 
Bridge for art. We advise you to stop 
in on your way to Coney. Nothing at 
the Island can excite you as much as 
the fireworks of Georgia O’Keeffe. 
Art seems to be creating a centre, 
ala garment trades. The Arden Gal- 
leries announce that they will have 
their new home on the southwest 
corner of Park and Fifty-seventh. 
Dudensing, formerly of Forty-fourth 
Street, will move to the second floor 
of 5 East Fifty-seventh. This will 
make most of the salable art in the 
world within a few hundred feet of 
one street, —M. P. 
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Are you going 
to Europe? 


Then see all the places you have read about 
and dreamed of. Do it in the best possitle 
way—by an automobile that you driv: 
yourself. 

Fsr about $50 a week you can rent a 
small car in Paris or London. Our repre- 
sentatives give you all the road informa- 
ticn you need and have everything made 
easy for you to drive wherever you please 
Youcan get lower rates for roomsand food, 
and goand come as you please. Write to us 
for booklets showing rates and other 
information. 


European Auto-Map /or $1.00 
As part of our service, we will mail you a 
new auto-map of Europe for $1. (Others 
cost much more.) If you are going abroad 
this will prove invaluable. Write for it 


PARTOUT TOURING, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 
Motor Service Abroad 











BEAUTIFY 
Your Wrist 
WATCH 
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PEARL 
BRACELET 
Manufactured Pearls Pat. 


Pearls Strung on 
Chain 


$ ATTACHED TO 
10 YOUR WATCH 
From your jeweler. If he 
cannot supply you, write us. 


JACK J. FELSENFELD 
15 Maiden Lene New York City 
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THE NEW YORKER 
HYMNS OF HATE 


EXTER Kansas, the eminent 
D banker, who returned today 

after spending several hours 
in Paris, told of the hate the French 
have for Americans. “You can’t get 
away from it,” he said, “the French 
hate us. On seven occasions I was 
insulted on the Boulevards, even the 
young French girls calling things after 
me. I had expected kindness and 
warmth from this Latin race, out I 
only got derision and coldness. The 
French hate us.” 

James Upstate, the prominent nov- 
elist, who also returned today after 
ten days’ stay in Europe, says that the 
English attitude toward Americans is 
one of distinct antagonism. “And not 
only is it one of antagonism,” he said, 
“but it is genuine hate. It has been 
said that the French hate us, but this 
is not so, for I found that charming 
race very friendly; it is the English 
who hate us.” 

Henry Alldorf, the well-known 
restaurateur, returned today from a 
fortnight in Europe. When asked 
about the European attitude toward 
Americans he had this to say: “The 
Germans hate us. They call us brag- 
garts and make no bones about saying 
so. It is different with the French 
and English, who have the warmest 
regard for Americans, but the Ger- 
mans hate us.” 

Harold Jiminey, New York broker, 
who has just returned after spending 
nineteen days in Europe, asserts that 
there is little or no love lost between 
Italians and Americans. “While in 
Italy,” he said, “I could easily see 
the low regard in which we are held. 
It has been said that the French and 
the English and the Germans dislike 
us, but in these countries I invariably 
found the utmost cordiality and hos- 
pitality. It is the Italians who hate 
us.” —THEopoRE Pratr 


PLEASE DO NOT SMOKE—It jeopardizes 
our Insurance and Clashes with our 
ideals—Sign in Bernarr Macfadden’s 
reception room. 


In the order mentioned? 
oe 


Five new members were received into 
the church at Delphi Sunday morning, 
tour by baptism and one by letter.—Wil- 
lard (O.) News. 

We knew a fellow once who slid 
through on a picture postcard. 










































EEN, exhilirating sport on et 

the fairway—and what a 

thirst as you trudge into . 
the clubhouse—what matters the 
score if there’s a jug of gold } 
at the end of the flight—a jug 
of golden orange juice—tucked 
away in your locker—ready to 
serve with ice water or whatever’s 
within reach—how it soothes 


Sweetened 


hoe: Yulee. 


SS cron min Gausnen Fruss Gar’ —— parched palates—you'll agree E 
Ssh Sr Matas ran there’s no better “stick” for the 
SS ail ZA nineteenth hole than a quart jug 
of Mission. 





Sold everywhere by such good 
grocers as Acker, Merrall & 
Condit; Park & Tilford; Gris- 
tede Bros.; Charles & Company 
and Bohack. 
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Grapefruit and Lemon, too! 


Distributors: JULIUS WILE SCNS & CO.—10 Hubert St., New York City 
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RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
15 Gast 69% 


Overlooking Central Park 
SUITES OF — 7 
1 room & bath $1150 up. 2 rooms & bath $2150 up 
Larger suites if desired; furnished or unfurnished 
Superlative Hotel Service 
oe BISCHOFS, a 























Is your Home 
SMART ...? 


S it modern, up-to-date, 
sophisticated? .. Has it 
the quiet, the air of good 
taste, the POISE that so 
many seek and so few 


find?... 


Perhaps you’re one of the 
few who may be interested 


in THE DRAKE! 


: 
| a 
1 440 PARK AVE 

AT 56th ST. 


2 to 7 rooms, unfurnish- 
ed and furnished, with 
serving pantries, $2500 
up, including maid ser- 
vice... Furnished Suites 


by Callingham - Lloyd. 
ALFRED C. RAY, Manager 





















The 
Incomparable 
Robért 
Permanent 
Wave 
on a Bob 
Picturesque 4 
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60 Best 
European 4 
Experts under 

personal super- 





AIRDRESSERS are as many as 4 
the sands on the beach—but there ) 

is only one Robért—the incompara- 4 
ble—the originator! Moderate prices. 4 
Send for new beauty booklet “NY” 


HAVE YOU TRIED OUR ORIENTAL 
DELICAT PARFUM? 4 


Robert ° 


» Makes You Beautiful 
675 FIFTH AVE. (nr. 53rd St.) 
Plaza 9023-4-5-6 


A». 44>. 4~.4—p. = 


















PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, JUNE 30 


HIS is the big 
season of the 
year in Paris—the 
moment to give 
money, the moment 
to spend it. It is 
even the moment to 
get it, if one is lucky in betting on, or 
in owning, winning horses. At Chan- 
tilly the French Derby has already 
been run, with La Grande Semaine 
following on its heels. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, according to 
rigid form, opens the great week by 
attending the Sunday Steeplechase at 
Auteuil in his state carriage (tea fol- 
lowing at the Polo Club). Wednes- 
day it is Auteuil again for the Grand 
Hurdle (go to Armenonville after, 
for the gala dinner); Friday, the 
Prix des Drags with tallyhos tootling 
from the Place de la Concorde (Pré- 
Catalan at dark for the souvenir din- 
ner); Saturday, the Grand Prix Ball 
at the Opéra; and, in case you can get 
up for it (and you should), Sunday, 
the famous Grand Prix, run this year 
at Longchamp and any year the most 
heavily rewarded race in the world. 
These five social events in one week 
pour a fortune in francs into the 
pockets of dressmakers, modistes, 
tailors, boot- and book-makers, maitres- 
d’hétel and the like. This year the 
francs will come more largely than 
usual from the elegant waistcoats of 
the French. American tourist agen- 
cies do not report but will admit, un- 
der pressure, to a dull season. Dear 
last year, Paris this year is actually 
darling. From Ritz to bistrét the in- 
crease in prices is being felt. 





LL the finer, then, is the success 

of the charity fétes which, like 
sad, dark horses, run neck and neck 
with the millionaires’ ponies at this time 
of year. We refer to the Cirque 
d’Hiver’s gallant gala to raise funds 
for its Asylum for Old Clowns, the 
Princess Achille Murat’s charity show- 
ing of her new Indo-Chinese film, 
etc., etc. 

Equally generous but more bit- 
ter was the fashionable soirée at 
Claridge’s given to finance those five 
thousand faceless, those five thousand 
living dead men—les Gueules Cassées 
left over from the war. In their 
honor (but in their absence, for they 
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Outstanding features of this Travel 
Set for men are smartness and dura- 
bility. Large trunk built to withstand 
hard usage and extra size russet case 
has reinforced corners and stout locks. 
Hat box for silk and opera hats. 


| 
| 
| Artaur GILMorE 


Inc. 


22 EAST 55th ST.. N.Y. 


Vuitton Trunks and Service. 





























Cool, crisp air, purple moun- 
tains and a silver lake; hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, swim- 
ming — and meals that 
make you stay an ex- 
tra week. The bill? 
It’s really very small. 

Send for Booklet C 


Echo Lake Inn 


Village of Tyson, Vermont 
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Superfluous 
Hair 






My method is en- 
thusiastically en- 
dorsed by science, 
and I give you my 
expert personal 
and _ confidential 
attention. 


iam apt Na F 


By Multiple Electrolysis { 
Destroyed painlessly by approved 
method. Write for booklet. Satisfac- ; 
tion guaranteed. Consultation free. 

Personal Service Only 4 
MARY ELIZABETH SCOLLAN 











ROR RWW 


358 Fifth Ave. (nr. 34th St.) Wis. 7889 






























An Ocean Proof 
anda 
Bathing Proof Polish 


Since American women have 
learned the European practice of 


' caring for the hands, Rose Petal 


Nail Enamel has become the recog- 
nized leader for women of culture 
and refinement. A polish that is 
impervious to fresh or salt water 
—a polish that glorifies the hand! 

Obtainable from the famous 
salon of Peggy Sage, at 50 E. 
57th St.. or the leading shops 
including 

Johan Wanamaker 
Sales TiltSines & Co. Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Lord & Taylor a “a Loeser & 
B. Altman & Co. 
Jay Thorpe Stern Bros. 
Park & Tilford 


A single application keeps the nails 





polished for one week 


Three Dollars per Box 














“EAST SIXTIES’ f 


Y.. may be 


one of the few who will 
appreciate the charming at- 
mosphere of the “East 
Sixties.” 1, 2, 3, 4 of more 
rooms furnished or unfur- 
nished; private foyers and 
serving pantries; central re- 
frigeration; private bath for 
each chamber. Restaurant 
under owner management. 
Rental from $1,000. July'15 
occupancy. 

Re Cores always on premises 


lephune Rhinelander 3724 


ALRAE 


"A New Residential Hotel” 
37 East 6472 Street 
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m OF any » nan rr iGo 


and arranged as 
you desire 


Write or phone for details 


“| THE BOOKSHELVERS (une 
* 517- A East 139th St., N. Y. " 
Tel : Mott Haven 5680 t 

















are kept from sight) Cécile Sorel re- 
cited poesies and was applauded, and 
Sacha Guitry, attempting to auction 
the famous Battle Order of the 
Marne, was insulted. “The what-did- 
he - do - in - the - war? cry was led by 
Gaston Plessis (lower jaw lost in 
action in the assault of Vauquois, 
1915). 

Whatever he did during the World 
War, in this, its comparative peace, 
M. Guitry quickly offered 100,000 
francs for the order—adding, as he 
signed the check, “It is not I who 
will pay, but the public.” (For this 
delicate afterthought we quote Come- 
dia, which refers piously to le mot 
textuel. ) 

From Comedia, too, we take the 
remainder of the soirée’s more pleas- 
ant news: that the two first bits of 
cloth from the airplane used by the 
gallant Colonel Charles Lindbergh in 
his great flight from New York 
to Paris, offered by the C.I.D.N.A. 
(the company which effected the re- 
pairs upon the famous Spirit of St. 
Louis), sold for 21,000 and 25,000 
francs, respectively, the third bit going 
to Henry Bernstein, dramatist, for 
20,000 and the fourth to the Count 
de Chavagnac for 10,000 francs. In 
all, 76,000 francs, fallen, as you 
might say, out of the sky. 


HE aftermath gossip of the im- 

portant but closed Russian Ballet 
season also includes quarrelsome 
scenes. “‘Le Pas d’Acier,” by Pro- 
kovieff, Diaghileff’s third creation, 
which was given too late to be hitherto- 
reported, provoked Jean Cocteau, or 
so he says, into slapping Dukelsky, 
who says nothing beyond admitting he 
was composer of one of last year’s 
ballets, “Zéphyr et Flore.” Sullen 
faces and toes, it is.said, also marked 
the mutiny of the corps de ballet dur- 
ing rehearsals of this Soviet piece, long 
since produced in Russia as propaganda 
by the government and, in this in- 
stance, arbitrarily revived and refitted 
to the stimulating score provided by 
Prokovieff. 

However, its premiére roused cheers 
from an audience too polyglot to be- 
lieve in any politics and momentarily 
excited by the novelty of factory 
wheels whirling as part of a theatrical 
mise-en-scéne, while on high plat- 
forms backstage, choruses of black- 
smiths in silk aprons (ah there, Mos- 
cow! ) swung great silver sledges (per- 
haps melted from the Romanoff 
plate). 

For all those who are inspired 




















S3 that good- 


looking Jones 
man got promot- 
ed, did he? 

Yes; boys at the 
bank say he is the 
type. 

Well, I’ll say he 
has the clothes. 
Perhaps if you 
wore Arrows, you 
might some day 
be enrolled in the 
Battalion of bank 
vice-presidents. 

You'll never get 
there on a Cam- 
pus outfit. 


ARROW 
COLLARS 


THE COLLAR 
OF THE WELL 
DRESSED MAN 
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Shall I not take mine ease at mine Inn? 
—Shakespeare. 


EW are the inns which offer the 


ease Mr. Shakespeare speaks 
about. The Goshen Inn is a shining 
exception. Ask anyone who goes 
there. Guests at the Goshen Inn 
enjoy ease of the desirable kind. Per- 
fect freedom, comfortable, cordial 
surroundings. 

Whether you stop there for an in- 
vigorating week or month, or merely 
for an excellent meal on your way to 
the mountains, you will appreciate 
the charm. 

Other things appreciated by Go- 
shen Inn guests are the comfortable 
rooms, the nominal rates, the oppor- 
tunities for all outdoor sports. Ex- 
cellent 18-hole golf course available 
to guests. Larry Siry’s orchestra 
every Saturday evening. 


GOSHEN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


For information and reservations 


The Kellogg Service, Inc., Managers 
19 West 44th St. 


Phone Vanderbilt 3148 


INN 


New York City 
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“Alice, where art 
thou coming from?” 


“I’ve been to Cash’s, and what I found 
there! My choice of every good nut that 
grows, in the shell, shelled or salted. 
Won’t they be wonderful as appetizers 
or in salads and desserts!” 


CHARLES S. CASH, INC. 


“Every good nut that grows”’ 


Consult your phone book for stores 
throughout New York and Philadelphia 


Mail Orders Everywhere 














by Marx, the ballet aimed to present 
a résumé of Russian life—legends of 
its villages and mechanism of its fac- 
tories. To Massine, choreographer, 
fell the lot of drawing hearth and 
heath together in a maze of compli- 
cated dance steps which, failing in 
perfection, perhaps the better repre- 
sented industrial and agrarian strife. 
Thanks to Prokovieff, “Le Pas 
d’Acier” was Diaghileff’s most pre- 
tentious and promising twentieth-sea- 
son production. 


HE Quat’z-Arts Ball has come 

and gone. Better pictorially than 
any ball since 1922 when, to start the 
evening, at any rate, Hindu costumes 
were worn, this year’s gathering, Cam- 
bodian in style, was a great success, 
especially the next morning. Accord- 
ing to custom, those revellers who still 
could, walked home from the Salle 
Wagram, preceded by their brass band, 
and also, according to custom, as they 
capered the Rue Bonaparte on the last 
home stretch to the Beaux Arts, the 
entire population of the Rue Bona- 
parte hung out its windows to watch. 
In the street were young naked, painted 
legs, purple, green, rose; in the win- 
dows above were old nightcaps, old 
covered necks and, in one case, curl- 
papers and a gold lorgnette. With 
pleasure we report that the concierge 
of No. 29, a splendid old lady of the 
black-apron school, was kissed five 
times as she persistently stood in her 
doorway at dawn, and that the five 
guilty students were soundly slapped 
on their bare flesh. 

But the Quat’z-Arts Ball is not 
what it once was, we are told. Three 
demure little girls from Vassar, here 
in Paris for three days, on their sec- 
ond, attended the ball. And came 
out, the next morn, three demure little 
girls from Vassar. Apparently, the last 
superb orgy in civilized Europe, the 
famous Quat’z-Arts, has finally be- 
come pure. On the homeward trek 
the morning after, seated on top of a 
taxi, was what would have been a 
nearly nude girl, save for a gentle- 
man’s greatcoat. “Wait,” she kept 
crying, “wait!” For what? For the 
end of the Quat’z-Arts tradition? Ap- 
parently it has come. One is informed 
that the end of its heartiness and 
coarse joy is already in sight. 


ate one who loves wide-open sum- 
mer spaces, there are momentarily 
too many art shows in the town. 
Theodore Stravinsky, nephew of Igor, 


is showing, and not particularly well, 








A golf model expressly made 
for golfing. Broad-shouldered, 
allowing ample freedom for 
a full swing. Full cut knick- 
ers, with extra trousers for 
town wear, 


Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


up to 65 


Banks Sue 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CuNArD-ANCHOR new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


s “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and 
China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India, Ceylon, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Riviera, Havre. European stop-over. 


Egypt, 
24th Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 
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A permanent wave created suc- 
cessfully with grey or white hair, 
without turning the hair yellow, 
requires real skill, 

Emile achieves perfect results 
with a special Parisian liquid 
treatment which he guarantees, 
before the hair is waved, not to 
disolee it. 

MADAME can prove it by get- 
ting aTest Curl,” without obli- 
gation. 


intl 


Hairdresser ‘ 
695 Fifth Ave. S42 Plaza 5090 > 


NEW YORK 



















bray TEXAS 


5 PERFECT COURTS 
NEAR SUTTON PLACE 
67ST. & AVENUE A 


EXPERT IN/TRUCTION 


67 ST& AVE A 
RHINELANDER 2497 
NIGHT TENNIZ 

at our 


WE/T SIDE COURTY 








RACKET & /HOES* far hive 
HOT & COLD /HOWER/ 


ARPT 








LTO Bebra b EACH ACH TREATMEN 
LTS. GUARANTEED 


FREE CONSUL’ 


REJUVENATION 
48 WEST 40ST." 
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“KNOW THYSELF!’ 


Your handwriting shows your character. 
Have it analyzed by a specialist. 
Information which is interesting to ‘oan 
—useful in business—a social a 

Send specimen (at least five lines) on un- 
lined paper. Fee—$1.00. 


D. CLAUS 
309 W. 109th Street New York City 


at the Quatre Chemins. The Ninth 
Salon of de l’Araignée—black-and- 
whiters, wits, sophists, young folk of 
both sexes and all talents—is at the 
pleasingly disposed Galérie Granoff, 
where Gus Bofa, of the Crapouillot, 
still leads this important group. One 
of Bofa’s brutally amusing caricatures 
is called “Les Paradis Artificiels.” 
Picasso is exposing one hundred 
drawings at Paul Rosenberg’s. The 
output runs from 1917 to 1927 and is 
divided into (1) Arlequins, Pierrots 
et Saltimbanques, (2) Danseurs et 
Danseuses (his Russian Ballet studies), 
(3) Le Peintre et Son Modéle, 
(4) Nus au Bord de la Mer, etc. 
Prices high, whether on sea or land. 
Also Frank Morse-Rummel, member 
of that distinguished family, is show- 
ing at Bernheim-Jeune his fresco-like 
scarlet-mouthed types from the North 
Sea as well as his less exotic personages 
from Chicago. For this work Mr. 
Morse-Rummel is well known, both 
in London and in New York. 
Another exciting art note concerns 
J. Maloney of Kokomo, Ind., who has 
just acquired, for $250,000, nineteen 
paintings of the Spanish Inquisition. 
To quote our favorite, the Herald, 
“‘The paintings, which portray various 
methods of torture, are all of uniform 
size. They will be exhibited at the 
Paramount Theatre on their arrival in 
New York.” For pity’s sake, go. Do 
go. —GENET 


THE OLD BAR BOOK 


Take half-a-dozen sprays of mint 
(and keep some others handy), 
Bedew them with a half a gill 
of whiskey or of brandy, 
Add ice and sugar, mixing well 
with water, too, in reason, 
Put in a little port or rum 
with bits of fruit in season; 
Then trim your glass with sprays of 
mint 
like those wherewith we started— 
Oh, Ichabod! Oh, Ichabod! 
the glory is departed! 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Mr. Lovic Shankle killed a huge hawk 
a few days ago. When Lovic spied it 
he took his better half to drive the car 
while he held the gun. They rode near 
the tree, and the hawk seeing no danger 
in an automobile, held fast to his position. 
Lovic fired and the hawk tumbled. Lovic 
is a full-fledged Methodist.—Commerce 
(Ga.) News. 











And that’s half the battle. 
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ITS OFF because ITS OUT 





AREFREE—happy in the 

knowledge of her own charm 

—she reflects joy to all about 
her. 


Your skin can be just as attrac- 
tive. You can eliminate once and 
for all the worry of embarrassing 
growths. You owe it to yourself 
to destroy any unwanted hairs by 
getting at the cause-—instead of 
continuing to remove these surface 
hairs week after week—by means of 
the razor or the chemical shave 
(depilatories) . 


ZIP destroys the growth on any 
part of the face, arms, underarms, 
body or limbs by gently lifting out 
the roots. It is painless, rapid and 
absolutely harmless to even the 
most delicate skin. 


Sold everywhere. Get your pack- 
age today at $5.00 and be con- 
vinced. Guaranteed on money- 


back basis. 


Good Beauty Shops give ZIP treat- 
ments, but beware of imitations—often 
mere wax preparations—which act like 
a shave, strengthening the growth by 
breaking the hair at the surface. ZIP 
destroys the growth by lifting out the 
roots. 


When you are on the Avenue, 
draw up at 46th Street. There you 
will find my private entrance just 
a few feet in. I shall be glad to 
give you a demonstration without 
charge; or write me for “Beauty’s 
Greatest Secret” and “Fashion De- 
crees.” 


Yclaus enw 


562 Fifth Ave. New York 


(Entrance on 46th St.) 
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Somebody Is Always Taking the Joy Out of Life : ; 


By sities | 








You DECIDE To BE A 
PROVIDENT PERSON 
AND BUY A WHOLE 
CARTON OF OLD GOLDS 








BUT Yov FOOLISHLY 
LEAVE tT ON ToP OF 


YouR DESK 

















AND F!IRST 
STEVE HELPS 
HIMSELF To 
A PACKAGE 


CARE IF 1 9 
TAKE ONE, 
hm ALL OUT 
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NOT A COUGH IN 
A CARLOAD 














AND So BY ELEVEN 
O'CLOCK THE CARTON 
iS EemeTty 
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JIMMY- RUN OUT AND GET 
ME A PACKAGE OF OLD 
GOLUDS.--. BETTER HAVE'EM 
DELIVERED BY ARMORED 
CAR SO Ll BE SURE To 
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Product of P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


..not a cough in a carload 





JULY 9, 1927 
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THEY always travel on 


the Berengaria... 


THEY are those persons accomplished in 
the art of gentle living . . who know at 
what hotels to stop . . what food to order 
—and what persons to meet. 


THEY travel on the BERENGARIA be- 
cause it is like crossing the Atlantic in 
the London Ritz or Claridge’s.. . 


The BERENGARIA has that same smartly 
correct London atmosphere... . about her 
exquisite salons is that same sense of genial 
nonchalance that characterizes a Mayfair 





drawing room... 


Her surprisingly lovely suites with beds 
and private baths have the same indefin- 
able touch of elegance... her perfectly 
trained English stewards seem to antici- 
pate guests’ wishes. 





THEY, finally, feel they are making no 


sacrifices . . of ease, of elegance, of so- 





phistication. ... Park Avenue at sea.... 
That is why THEY always travel on the 
BERENGARIA. 


THE BERENGARIA SAILS 


August 10 ~ August 31 ~ September 21 
October 12 ~ November 2 





To France and England 


CUNARD 














See Your Local Agent 








1840 . EIGHTY - SEVEN «. YEARS . OF -. SERVICE 

















Bes 


Joe Zilch fears the wife! 
She loves her Hinds Cream. 
So does Joe—for his face, 
before and after shaving. 
This morning Joe made a 
fatal mistake. Pinched 
wife’s bottle right off her 
dresser. Thought the wife 
asleep. She wasn’t! When 


— 


Joe recovered, he bought A Perm Soi “o--* 
his own bottle. Wise Joe. a hepeaaane . 


*) ome BY 
. JOHN HELD” JR 





How to start the shave wrong! 


MEN! We have a marvelous 
little secret about that home- 
wrecker of otherwise happy fam- 
ilies—Hinds Cream! Listen. 


Tomorrow morning —don’t 
start the shave wrong by lather- 
ing up first. Do this. Moisten up 
the old bristly beard with Hinds 
Cream. Slather it on generously 
and rub in a bit. Then lather up 
—and try and tell us you’ve ever 
had as smooth a shave before! 


HINDS 


Honey & Almond 


CREAM 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Before and After Shaving 


And of course rub in alittle more 
Hinds Cream to groom the skin 
for the day. 


Try it—tomorrow. Steal the 
wife’s bottle of Hinds Cream if 
you must. It’s easier to fight 
with her than with that stiff 
stubble on your chin! Or keep 
the peace and mail the coupon 
for a sample bottle and a little 
device that is guaranteed to keep 
your bottle apart from hers. 


A word to the wives: 


We apologize if we seem to put lar- 
cenous ideas into your husband’s 
head. But you can fool us com- 
pletely by buying hima4 14 oz. bottle 
of Hinds Cream yourself! 
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Made by A.S. HINDS CO., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Co. 
In Canada, A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited, Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 











